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About the Cover 


The window card (13”x 18") displayed on Bandwagon’ cover was 
printed by Strobridge Lithographing Co. in 1899. It dates from the pe- 
riod when Adam Forepaugh & Sells Bros. was owned by James Bai- 
ley, W. W. Cole and the surviving Sells brothers, Lewis and Peter. The 
composition of this poster represents precisely what Antony Hippisley 
Coxe was getting at when he wrote: 


“Somehow the sight of a principal lady rider, dressed in a short 
dancer’s skirt, close-fitting bodice, tights and cross-gartered 
ballet shoes, leaping through a paper hoop, or sitting, with 
ankles crossed and toes pointed, on the broad quarters of a 
skewbald rosinback, sums up the whole spirit of the circus.” 
A Seat at the Circus (Hamden, Connecticut: Archon Books, 
revised edition, 1980), pp. 58-59. 


How true this was at the turn of the 20" century and for many 
years that followed. Today, however, with equestriennes no longer 
matching this description. We need to look elsewhere to discover the 
“spirit of the circus.” 

Most would agree that this Strobridge poster was and still is “a thing 
of beauty.’ Its border scrolls, draped ribbons and the show's title placed 
in the flowing banner at the bottom, all contribute to the creative ex- 
cellence of the artwork. Whether or not this design was ever produced 
in a larger size such as a half-sheet or one-sheet is unknown. 

The Courier lithograph reproduced on our back cover is a half- 
sheet (20%” x 28”) that was used to make known the coming of Ben 
Wallace's show in 1898. Mademoiselle Norada French's “mysterious 
globe” presentation was described by one contemporary reporter as 
having 


“absolutely defied the immutable laws of nature and gravi- 
tation in a wonderful and intricate ascent up a slender spiral 
while inclosed [sic] in a rolling globe, and when she reached 
the top shot off a pistol and waved the Stars and Stripes from 
a tiny opening.” (Los Angeles Daily Times, November 1, 1898, 
p.7) 


French toured seasonally with Great Wallace Shows from 1897 
through 1903 and also appeared during the winters with various the- 
atrical companies. A reviewer of one indoor stage performance noted 
that she was an “exceedingly pretty young Frenchwoman.” Interesting- 
ly, the writer described seeing a decent rather than an ascent: 


“Through some mysterious agency she diminishes her size 
sufficiently to enable her to coil up like a ball inside the sphere. 
At the top of a spiral incline railway Mlle. Norada enters the 
globe. Then an attendant gives the ball a push, and down the 
iron track it whirls at express train speed.” (The Boston Globe, 
February 6, 1900, p. 9) 


Both of these attractive circus lithographs are from the Library 
of Congress collection, a set of posters and prints that is reviewed in 
greater detail later within these pages. 
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Circus Historical Society 
2021 Convention 


Mark your calendars! Save the date! 


Subject to any COVID restrictions, the Circus Histori- 
cal Society will hold its 2021 Convention September 19-22 
at the Trumbull Marriott near Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
Situated about five miles from the Barnum Museum and 50 
miles from New York City, the Trumbull Marriott will be the 
perfect venue for circus historians to meet and explore the 
rich circus history of the area. To facilitate social distancing, 
the hotel increased the size of our meeting space substan- 
tially. They will also enforce any face mask requirements. 
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Convention Program 


Sunday evening the convention will officially begin with 
a Gala Opening Reception which will include a buffet, cash 
bar and live entertainment. The Convention Registration 
Desk and Sales Room will be open on Sunday afternoon. 


Monday will be filled with presentations from leading 
circus historians, authors, and other circus experts. The day 
will end with the Circus Historical Society Annual Ban- 
quet. 


Tuesday will begin with presentations about P. T. 
Barnum, Tom Thumb, the Barnum Museum, the Barnum 
& Bailey winter quarters, and other nearby historic circus 


sites. After lunch, the group will travel to Bridgeport to take 
a “hard hat” tour of the Barnum Museum, which is currently 
undergoing renovations. The group will also have an oppor- 
tunity to view circus artifacts at the nearby Bridgeport His- 
tory Center. 

Conventioneers will then drive to Mountain Grove Cem- 
etery to see the gravesites of P. T. Barnum and Tom Thumb. 
Next up will be a “windshield tour” of beautiful Seaside Park 
where the impressive Barnum memorial statue overlooks 
Long Island Sound, 
and then Wendt Field 
which was the home 
of the Barnum & Bai- 
ley winter quarters for 
almost 50 years. Af- 
ter the field trip, the 
group will return to 
the hotel for the tra- 
ditional CHS auction 
of posters, books, arti- 
facts and other circus- 
related memorabilia. 


Wednesday will 
be circus day! Subject 
to any COVID restric- 
tions, the group will 
travel to West Spring- 
field, Massachusetts to 
visit the Eastern States 
Exposition and take in 
a performance of The 
Big E Circus Spectac- 
ular. 


Other Nearby Activities 


Conventioneers can also travel on their own to nearby 
Hartford, Connecticut to visit the site of the 1944 Ringling 
Bros. and Barnum & Bailey circus fire. Other circus-related 
attractions in the area include the Beinecke Rare Book Li- 
brary and Peabody Museum at Yale University in New Ha- 
ven and the Historic Elephant Hotel in Somers, New York. 


Registration & Hotel Reservations 


Further details about the convention, including conven- 
tion registration and hotel reservation information, can be 
found on the Circus Historical Society website at 

https://circushistory.org/ 
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From the Editor 


We've all heard it: A television reporter refers to the par- 
tisan bickering on Capitol Hill as a “three-ring circus.” Ora 
posturing politician in Peoria condemns the “circus” going 
on in Washington. What an affront to the true nature of the 
circus! Yes, the American version has often been a teem- 
ing enterprise with several concurrent acts and extravagant 
productions. But the circus - even the three-ring variety - 
has historically been a highly-organized presentation with 
artists from near and far marching to the beat of the same 
drum. It has been a shining example of unity, arrangement 
and symmetry — not the chaos, disarray and wrangling often 
likened to it. 

Nonetheless, there has been a long record of real cir- 
cuses appearing in Washington, D.C. In this issue of Band- 
wagon, we are favored with Chris Berry’s third installment 
of “There Used to Be a Circus Here.” This time —- you guessed 
it - the narrative is about the traveling canvas shows that en- 
tertained in our nation’s capital from the mid-19" century to 
the present. And what a story it is! In Chris's characteristic 
style, he regales us with many little-known tales of itinerant 
shows that set up their tents in Washington's open spaces, 
and his fascinating accounts are placed in perspective with 
the broader history of the circus down through the decades. 


His latest article is truly a center-ring tour de force. 

Posters that were printed long ago can often provide ac- 
curate witness to the circus of yesterday. Lithographs like 
those at the Library of Congress help to tell some of these 
amazing yet true stories. In the second article of this issue, 
we take a look at extraordinary examples of these treasures 
at the Library of Congress in Washington. This collection of 
circus posters is not the largest to be found, but it includes a 
number of one-of-a-kind gems. 

Next in line is another of Chris Berry’s well-researched 
writings. This one reflects on events 80 years ago, when 
Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey schemed to draw large 
crowds of ticket buyers by promoting the arranged marriage 
of two gorillas. The 1941 tour of “Mr. and Mrs. Gargantua 
the Great” was the beginning of an innovative chapter in 
Ringling promotional history, and readers will enjoy Chris’ 
revelations about that unusual circus feature. 

The finale of this issue shares information about Ameri- 
can clowns recorded by the late Jackie LeClaire. His typed 
notes were recently acquired by Fred Pfening III, who has 
made them available to Bandwagon along with an enlighten- 
ing text he has authored. LeClaire was a second-generation 
trouper who became a beloved “ambassador of mirth” in the 
Sarasota area. His insights and memories provide a valuable 
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plore topics from circuses 
in the District of Colum- 


record of past comic entertainers. 
bia to some of the country’s 
most notable practitioners 


of clowning around. Al- 


rid 
Aca though these subjects might 

By ff tate infer rancorous discourse 
to some, of course, such 
thoughts are incorrect. May- 
be someday the notion of a 
“political circus” will evolve 
to denote a setting where 
elected officials celebrate ci- 
vility and deliberate in a less 
combative manner, despite 
their vastly differing views 
and representations. And 
perhaps they show a high 
degree of valor day in and 
day out - like the champions 
of the circus ring. Not much 
chance of that you say? Hope 
springs eternal. 
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This 1949 poster advertised 
a real “three-ring circus” 
appearing in Washington, 
D.C. Chris Berry Collection 
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The Cristiani family posed on thelCole Bros. 
lot in Peoria, Illinois, April 25, 1948. Left to» 
right are Ortans, Corky, Paul, Daviso, Oscar, 
June, Pete and Belmonte with legendary 
bareback rider i Cristiani kneeling, 
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Chris Berry, Alan Campbell, David Carlyon, William Carroll Il, Gayl Doster, Judith Griffin, Paul C. Gutheil, Wilbur E. Schmidt, 
Scot A. Silzer, Deborah Walk 
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Terry Allread, Paul A. Bookter, Hovey Burgess, Scott Bryan, egies Carter, Don Covington, Judith E. Daykin, Jim Elliott, 
Gordon Fee, Joseph A. Giordano, Peter Gorman, Charles Hanson, Peter Hoffman, Paul R. Ingrassia, James Kendrick Judkins, 
Ken Kawata, Kristin Lee, Jennifer Lemmer Posey, Edward Limbach, Wayne McCary, Greg Parkinson, Lee Stevens, Janice Todd, 
Dawn Tucker 
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Tim Bessignano, Renee Boldt, Heather Bracy, Larry Brage, Jerry Cash, Howard Freiberg, Frederick Graboske, Scott O'Donnell, 
Frank Manola, Donald McGarvey, David P. Orr, Don Seelinger, Ronald Spielbauer, James Taylor, Jack Wentz, Tom Wilds, 
John Wohlwend 
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James Alexander, Fred Berger, Garnett Byerly Black, Niles Calhoun, Peter Clark, Samuel Daoud, Jack Dean, William F. Fox, 
William Galloway Jr., Betsy Golden Kellem, Scott Goodson, Jonathan Gordon, Alan Grinnell, Pam & Warren Hamilton, 
Robert Harmel, Bruce Hawley, Diana Hedges, David Hoffman, Jerry Hogan, Brian P. Hollifield, Paul Holley, Donald G. 
Horowitz, Tim Jackson, William Jacob, Bruce Johnson, Joanne Joys, Linda Vogel Kaplan, Albert Kandarian Jr., James Kieffer, 
Margaret Kirby, William Koehler, Don Kowell, Joel J. Lowery, Daniel S. Lyon, Dan Maguire, John Ringling North II, 

Maurice F. Palinski, Joe Parker, Stephen Partyka, Kevin Patton, Douglas Percy, John Polacsek, Dave Price, Phil Rager, 

Vera Robinson, Donald Ross, Jim Royal, Mark St. Leon, Wayne E. Scheiner, Mark Schlemer, Roy Schmidt, James Schultz, 
Sharon Sellitto, Jerry Severson, Willis Shane, Kathleen Shoop, Pete Shrake, Jason Sorci, Kurt Spence, Ronald Spielbauer, 
Connie Wikoff, John A. Wiler, Dale Williams, William Yaun, Jr., Dominic Yodice 
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Peter Arnett, ernie Barrett, E. Clark Beurlen, Mark Blanchette, Bob Cline, Dwight Damon, John Diesso, Richard Gesling, 
Dave Gruesz, David L. Hoggard Jr., Elwood Jones, Robert Kitchen, Chester Kwolek, Brian Liddicoat, Richard Mong, 
Michael Moore, Bill Perkins, Milo Phillips, Raymond Richards, Kurt Schmidt, William H. Schreiber, James Sommerfeldt, 
David J. Tetrault, Edward C. Todd, John Zimmerman, April Zink 


The Wisconsin Historical Society/Circus World Mu- 
seum is commissioning an historic structure report for all 
seven Ringling Bros. Circus winter quarters buildings on 
Water Street. This report will be an intensive study that pro- 
vides comprehensive documentary, graphic and physical 
information about the property's history and existing con- 
dition. It is the first step in a larger project at the museum 
to revitalize that portion of the grounds. The report will be 
a commissioned project prepared by a specialized agency 
comprised of trained profession- 
als including engineers, archi- 
tects and historians. Once writ- 
ten, the historic structure report 
will serve as a guide for all future 
restoration projects and interpre- 
tive uses. Many granting agencies 
and foundations require historic 
structures reports as they consid- 
er contributing funds to restora- 
tion projects. 

Circus World Museum, Inc. 
and several private donors have 
generously funded this proj- 
ect in full. What we are seeking 
from you, the membership of the 
Circus Historical Society, is help 
identifying any documents or 
photographs of the Baraboo win- 


ter quarters. Circus World 
Museum has been collect- 
ing materials on the history 
of the site for several de- 
cades, but we know more is 
out there. Perhaps you have 
an image or a document 
in your own collection. 
Would you be willing to 
share a copy with the mu- 
seum? In the course of your 
research, have you come 
across information on the 
Baraboo winter quarters? 
If so, please let us know. We 
want to hear from you! We 
are interested in all aspects 
of the winter quarters oper- 
ations, but most specifically 
for this project we are look- 
ing for images and documents relative to the Camel House, 
Ring Barn, Elephant House, 1901 Animal House, 1897 Ani- 
mal House, Office, and Baggage Horse Barn. Thank you so 
much for your assistance with this important project! 


Please forward any information or questions to: 
Pete Shrake at 608-356-8341 
or pete.shrake@wisconsinhistory.org. 


Thank you! 
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Doctor Philip Roy was fuming. “During the 
two days and two nights the circus was in town 
sleep was impossible,’ he said. “| know women and 
children who were actually made ill by the noise, 
excitement and lack of rest. From the time the circus 
strikes town until it leaves there are hundreds of 
men and boys wandering about the tents, gathering 
on sidewalks, and engaging in loud profane and 
obscene conversation. This thing never stops.”! 

Doctor Roy was complaining about the Adam 
Forepaugh & Sells Bros. Circus of 1900 that was set 
up near his home in Northwest Washington, D.C. 

Despite positive reviews of the performance, 
Doctor Roy found support in his neighborhood 
near North Capitol and M streets and within days a 
committee appearedbeforethe District Commission, 
The neighbors complained that circuses were “not 
only a nuisance, but a menace to the community on 
show days.’ The committee demanded that future 
circuses be located “at some more remote and less 
thickly settled part of the District.” 

Unlike Chicago with its broad lakefront, or Los 
Angeles with acres of undeveloped property near 
the corner of Washington and Hill streets, as the 
nation’s capital expanded it became a challenge 
to find open land to accommodate the tents, 


here Used To Be 
Washington, D.C. 


equipmentand crowds that arrived 
on circus day. 

Still, Washington, D.C. has 
always had a tremendous appetite 
for entertainment, and in a city where 
history is found on nearly every corner, 
the rich story of the American circus took 
root on a handful of vacant lots only a short 
distance from the White House, the Capitol and 
the Supreme Court. 

These are the places where generations 
of audiences laughed at Dan Rice and Emmett 
Kelly, marveled at Jumbo and Gargantua and where 
Presidents made political appearances in the circus ring. It 
is also where a legendary Hollywood director immortalized 
The Greatest Show on Earth and where a new generation of 
showmen and performers set up their tents for audiences of 
the 21* century. 

More than five-million people now make their homes in 
the Washington, D.C. metropolitan area and although the 1840 
population of just under 44,000 is dwarfed by comparison, in the 
early 19" century the nation’s capital was growing, and as circuses 
and menageries traveled the eastern seaboard of the United 
States, Washington was an important stop on the route of many 
early shows. 

Throughout the 1840s, and well into the next decade, early 
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Circus Sarasota, 2017 
Circus Arts Conservatory, Sarasota 


Editor's Note: 
Although many circuses have exhib- 
ited in the Washington D.C. suburbs and 
in the city’s arenas, this project is focused on —™~ 
the tented circuses, menageries and wild west 
shows that have appeared inside the Washington, 
D.C. city limits. a 
As you read this article, you will encounter numbered ~ 
yellow icons that reference locations on the map found on E 
pages 40 and 41. These will help with the understanding of the - a 
evolution of the District of Columbia showgrounds discussed by a 
the author. 


circuses and menageries with names such as June, Titus and 
Company and Rockwell and Stone would set up near Wash- 
ington’s Center Market, the same plot of land where the Na- 
tional Archives now stands between Pennsylvania and Con- 
stitution Avenues.) 

Like Italy’s ancient piazzas or England’s village greens, 
Center Market was a community gathering place, and in the 
tradition of wandering minstrels, it was the ideal location 
for small troupes to perform for a population that craved 
entertainment. 

These traveling shows featured acrobats, rope dancers 
and equestrians, and when Howe's Circus arrived in April of 
1846, the 25-cent price of admission also promised a female 
equestrienne named Marie Macarte, and a performance by 
Dan Rice, “the prince of clowns.”? 

Not everyone was impressed with the program how- 
ever, and soon a letter appeared in The Columbian Fountain 
which attacked the “vile and vulgar” performance. 

The writer expressed his concern that the circus was 
corrupting the city’s youth and “many of the boys remain 
out all night, to the great distress of their parents and injury 
of their morals.” He also complained that “many take their 
entire family to these exhibitions even though they owe their 


This view looking southwest across 
the intersection of Pennsylvania 
Ave.and7thSt.shows the elaborate 
facade of the brick Center Market 
building (right center) that opened 
in 1872. The site was in continuous 
useasthecity’s centralmarketplace 
from 1802 to 1931. It was on the 
northern side of Center Market 
where some of Washington, D.C’s 
earliest circuses set up their tents, a 
corner of that lot still visible in this 
1880 photo. 

Library of Congress 


baker and grocer.” 

Two days later Welch, Mann 
and Delavan began a week-long 
engagement under a 3,000 seat 
“waterproof” tent’ that collapsed 
during a performance in early 
May. While no one was injured, 
one newspaper reported that 
“when the tent fell the spectators 
did not get their money returned,” 
adding that “fools and their money 
are soon parted.”° 

Exotic animals were a nov- 
elty at the time, and when Sands, 
Lent and Co. arrived in October of 
1848 the show included a pair of 
trained elephants named Romeo and Jenny Lind, along with 
a parade that featured a bandwagon powered by ten camels 
and a carriage pulled by 20 ponies.’ 

These shows soon outgrew Center Market, and many 
began setting up across the National Mall, adjacent to what 
was then named 4 % Street, near the Capitol Building. 

Among the first on the lot was Howe and Co:s United 
States Circus of 1849 which boasted that 20 horses were 
needed to pull its five-ton bandwagon. 

Not to be outdone, the Raymond and Co. Menagerie, 
arrived three weeks later with a hippopotamus and per- 
forming elephant along with tigers, leopards and other big 
cats, all under the direction of Alviza Pierce, billed as having 
“many imitators, but no equal.” 

Wild animals were a huge draw prior to the Civil War as 
was Dan Rice whose frequent appearances were always well 
received by Washington's political crowd that greeted him 
with “three cheers” and applauded his topical humor. 

Even though Rice was arguably the best-known per- 
former of the 1850s, in the world of entertainment, his fame 
was still overshadowed by that of P. T. Barnum. 

Barnum’s American Museum, along with his tours that 
showcased Tom Thumb and Jenny Lind, had made him a 
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household name when he brought his first traveling show to 
Washington in 1854, and then for only one day. 

The parade on the morning of September 13 featured a 
bandwagon pulled by six large elephants and flanked by two 
others, plus a pair of camels, 15 cages of wild animals and 
Tom Thumb’ carriage.® 

P. T. Barnum’s Museum and Menagerie had arrived. 

Although it was not a circus, the tent just south of the 
Capitol contained an extraordinary collection of curiosi- 
ties along with a performance by Tom Thumb. During that 
one-day appearance as many as 15 thousand people passed 
through Barnum’ tent to see his traveling museum and his 


two carriages, one which sold for $35 and the other $40.” 

By the late 1850s, Washington was included on most 
shows that traveled between Philadelphia and Richmond. 
All of them moved by horse and wagon until 1856 when 
Gilbert Spalding and Charles Rogers brought their new rail- 
road circus to Washington for a six-day stand.” 

The Spalding and Rogers Nine-Car Railroad Circus 
promised “no more rickety wagons, tarnished trappings, 
worn out ring horses or tired performers.’ Instead, those who 
attended the performance at Center Market saw; “fast men, 
fast women and fast horses...to keep up with the times? 

After leaving D.C., the Spalding and Rogers train made 


R.SAND 5 & CO? CELEBRATED MALE AND FEMALE ELEPHANTS, ROMEO & JENNY LIND, 
From the Theatres Royal Drury Lane & National, Paris, in their various Performances. 


R. Sands and Company was one of the early shows to bring exotic animals to Washington's Center Market in the early 19" 
century. Among the attractions in 1848 were a pair of elephants named Romeo and Jenny Lind. 


cages of wild animals.’ 

From Washington Barnum took the show to Baltimore 
and then New York where the animals were auctioned off 
to other showmen. Barnum himself purchased two giraffes 
along with an elephant which he famously used to plow 
fields on his Bridgeport farm. The other seven elephants 
were bundled together for $2,200 along with Tom Thumb’s 


The Ringling Museum, Tibbals Circus Collection 


its way to New England before it circled back to the Midwest 
to spend the winter in Vincennes, Indiana. The seven-month 
rail tour that began on the banks of the Potomac skipped the 
small towns and covered significantly more territory that 
any wagon show."* 

In those years immediately prior to the Civil War, ten- 
sions were growing between north and south, and the na- 
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tion's capital was ground zero. The city’s divided population 
was courted by shows such as L. B. Lent’s Mammoth New 
York Circus and G. N. Eldred’s Great Southern Show, both 
of which targeted a specific audience. 

Those circuses, and others which visited Washington in 
the mid-19" century, were among the first to set up on the 
“Government Lot; located on the Mall near what is now 6" 
Street and Constitution Avenue.@) 

On the same plot of land where James Robinson and 
John Foster performed on shows such as Thayer and Noyes 
or Gardner and Hemmings, crowds still gather today, not 
to admire the artistry of the equestrian and the clown, but 
rather the talent of men and women whose fame came from 
a canvas and brush. Since 1941, the National Gallery of Art 
has been located at the same place where tents 
were set up in the 1860s and 1870s. 

The National Gallery is just one of the build- 
ings on the grassy “grand avenue” that the city’s 
designer, Pierre LEnfant, envisioned as a land- 
scaped garden, but during the Civil War, the 
Mall was filled with temporary structures that 
supplied soldiers stationed in the city and on the 
battlefields of Virginia. 

P. T. Barnum was among those drawn to the 
bustling city, and in the fall of 1862, he lent his 
name and some of his best-known attractions to 
a circus that was created to provide entertain- 
ment for thousands of free-spending soldiers 
garrisoned in Washington. According to a news- 
paper article published 35 years after the war 
ended, the idea for “Barnum’s Museum, Circus 
and Mammoth Amphitheatre” was hatched by 
Hugh Coyle, a Washington native who would 
later work for both Barnum and Adam Forep- 
augh. 

At the time Coyle was working for W. E. Sinn, 
owner of the city’s Canterbury Theatre. They had 
watched Barnum’s success presenting attractions 
at Washington's Masonic Hall in the winter of 
1862. At Coyle’s urging Sinn leased a lot directly 
across the Mall from the building already known 
as the Smithsonian “Castle, then paid Barnum 
for his name and acquired acts and equipment 
from showmen James Cooper and John “Pogey” 
O’Brien. The proceeds were split three ways be- 
tween Barnum, Sinn and the circus men." 

With the old showman’s powerful name and 
several of his biggest attractions, including Tom 
Thumb and Commodore Nutt, the Lucchese 
Albino family, and Grizzly Adams’ Perform- 
ing Bears, P. T. Barnum’s Museum, Circus and 
Mammoth Amphitheatre opened at the corner 
of Louisiana Avenue and 10" Street NW on Oc- 
tober 13, 1862. 


George Nestel, seen here with his manager William Ellinger, was billed 
as “Commodore Foote” when he appeared with the Cremorne Garden 
Circus in 1862. The owner of the circus claimed that the “Commodore” 
was stronger, smaller and smarter than P. T. Barnum’s “Commodore Nutt 
who was appearing at the same time, only a few blocks away. 


The tent, which featured attractions from Barnum’s 
American Museum, was coincidentally located where 21st 
Century tourists continue to marvel at curiosities. P. T. Bar- 
num’s Museum, Circus and Mammoth Amphitheatre was 
on the exact same plot of land where the Smithsonian Mu- 
seum of Natural History has stood since 1910.4) 

Shortly after Barnum arrived in Washington, he was 
invited to the White House along with George Nutt, a 14- 
year-old who stood three-foot, nine inches tall and who was 
billed as Commodore Nutt. President Lincoln was meeting 
with his cabinet when the pair arrived. After introductions 
were made, the “Commodore” approached Treasury Secre- 
tary Salmon Chase and said, “I suppose you are the gentle- 
man who is spending so much of Uncle Sam's money?” 


a 


ww 


National Museum of American History, 
The Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C. 
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Before Chase could respond, Secretary of War Edwin 
Stanton said, “No indeed, I am the one spending the mon- 
ey!” 

“Well? said Nutt, “it is a good cause anyhow, and I guess 
it will come out all right.”"° 

The White House visit generated tremendous publicity 
and immediately brought a challenge from James Nixon, a 
showman who brought his own circus to Washington only 
three days after Barnum’s show opened. 

Nixon and Barnum had co-owned a small circus in 1860 
before going their separate ways. Now Nixon was taking on 
his old partner with his Cremorne Garden Circus at the old 
Center Market lot, only a few blocks from Barnum’s big top. 

Nixon’s featured attraction was a little person by the 
name of Charles Nestel. Just as Barnum had given George 
Nutt the military title of “Commodore,” Nixon had renamed 
Charles Nestel “Commodore Foote,’ an homage to Andrew 
Foote, the Union naval captain in command of the Missis- 
sippi River fleet. 

For days Nixon relentlessly badgered Barnum in the 
newspapers claiming that his “Commodore” was smaller, 
stronger and smarter than Barnum’s.'” 


On October 20, Nixon issued a challenge: 


1. To place Commodore Nutt and Commodore 
Foote together on a platform in some respect- 
able building in the city and let the public deter- 
mine which of the two is smaller. 

2. To allow a committee chosen by Mr. Barnum 
and myself, and an umpire appointed by the 
committee, to converse with both dwarfs on 
ordinary subjects — politics, geography, military 
matters, works of art, foreign languages and then 
determine the comparative mental powers of 
each. 

3. To allow both dwarfs to give specimens of their 
performances, to show the extent of their artistic 
acquisitions. 

4. To allow the proceeds of the exhibition to go to 
the fund of the Soldier’s Aid Association. 

5. To show the authenticated family records of 
both, so that their ages can be unmistakably 
determined." 


The next day Barnum responded with his own letter 
which said, “a wise man usually refrains from noticing such 
notoriety-hunters,’ then charged that Nixon was a “notori- 
ous bankrupt” who had deserted his wife and children and 
owed his employees thousands of dollars.” 

Commodore Foote’s manager, William Ellinger, then 
fired back with his own letter which said, “...although Mr. 
Nixon has been charged with not paying his performers, I 
must say that my salary was always ready for me at the box 
office.”*° 

Rather than turn the Republican into a vehicle for slan- 


der, the newspaper’s editor published a notice that it would 
“..-hereafter close our columns to personal controversies.””! 

As a final volley, Nixon placed an advertisement offer- 
ing his tent for religious services. In response Barnum held 
services of his own before his circus performance.” 

As the Civil War was ending, the city was packed with 
soldiers and others with war-related business, and on the 
same day that Robert E. Lee's army evacuated Petersburg, 
Virginia, two circuses set up in Washington, less than 130 
miles from the battlefield. 

Stone and Rosston’s Circus gave a performance on 
March 29 at New York Avenue and 6" Street, as did Thayer, 
Noyes and Van Amburgh which was only a few blocks away 
on the “Government Lot” at 6" Street and the Mall. 

Thayer, Noyes and Van Amburgh was one of the first 
promoted as “two shows under canvas,’ a menagerie and a 
circus exhibited in the same tent. The billing paid off and 
hundreds were turned away. 

This was a time when some considered circus perfor- 
mances unrefined but nevertheless embraced the education- 
al value of the menageries. While most of the public appreci- 
ated having both the circus and menagerie in the same tent, 
at least one member of the local clergy was unimpressed. In 
a letter to the editor the minister suggested that future me- 
nageries be exhibited separately to “accommodate and oblige 
many families who did not desire to attend the circus.”” 

Despite the suggestion, animal cages and circus acts 
continued to coexist under canvas, most notably in 1866 
when Dan Rice brought his “Stupendous Consolidation - 
Two Separate and Distinct Exhibitions in the Same Tent” to 
the 6" Street lot.4 

Another show that presented the circus and menagerie 
under the same tent was “Barnum’s Museum Collection in 
Conjunction with Van Amburgh’s Great Menagerie and Dan 
Costellos’ Great Show.” Barnum and Costello sent up their 
tent on the Washington Mall in 1867, four years before they 
partnered with W. C. Coup to produce The Greatest Show 
on Earth. The program that Washingtonians saw that year 
included “some of the best riders, acrobats and gymnasts in 
the profession.» 

Shortly before Barnum and Costello’s show arrived, 
Adam Forepaugh made his first appearance in Washington, 
then circled back and returned seven months later. 

The reception that Forepaugh received in the fall of 
1867 was much different than in April when critics raved 
about his “Immense Circus and Menagerie.” When Forep- 
augh’s wagons returned to the 6" Street lot that November, 
the National Republican pointed out that the menagerie was 
a fraction of what it been seven months before. “There are 
but nine cages of animals, and last spring there were 22,” 
the newspaper reported, adding, “...it is wrong to deceive 
people.” 

During the 1860s more circus owners were experiment- 
ing with rail travel, and in 1869, two weeks before the cere- 
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monial “last spike” completed the first transcontinental rail- 
road, L. B. Lent’s New York Circus arrived in Washington on 
its own special train. 

Despite the novelty of the railroad circus, most shows 
still traveled overland, and shortly after Lent’s train left 
Washington John Robinson's caravan of 160 horses, 16 dens 
of wild animals and 125 performers arrived on the 6" Street 
lot. Even though John Robinson was marking his 40" season 
in 1869, it was the first time his show had been in Washing- 
ton.” 

Although John Robinson had toured for decades, it was 
not until 1871 that P. T. Barnum entered the circus business 
in a big way, and while Washington was not on the itinerary 
that first season, Adam Forepaugh was back with his “Un- 
abridged and Unapproachable Museum and Circus.’ For 
the first time Washingtonians saw what had been suggested 
years earlier. Forepaugh’s show was presented in two sepa- 
rate tents, one for the circus and one for the menagerie. Both 


had separate entrances and exits, and each was advertised as 
holding 5,000 people.” 

When Forepaugh returned in 1872, it took him a week 
to move his show from its Philadelphia winter quarters to 
the 6" Street lot, and while the circus did not give any per- 
formances enroute to Washington, huge crowds followed 
the procession of 500 horses along with its army of workers 
and performers. As the massive convoy made its way south, 
shopkeepers and merchants along the route were unpre- 
pared to provide the tons of food and other necessities re- 
quired by the animals and show personnel.” 

At the same time Forepaugh was using hundreds of 
horses to move his wagons, P. T. Barnum and his partners 
William Cameron Coup and Dan Costello, embraced rail 
travel, and less than a month after Forepaugh’s caravan left 
Washington, P. T. Barnum’s Great Traveling Museum, Me- 
nagerie and World’s Fair arrived from Baltimore on its own 
special train. 


COMING: 


THE MASTODON! 


OF THE AGE! 


TWEW YORK AND NEW ORLEANS. 
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ZOOLOGICAL AND EQUESTRIAN EXPOSITION! 


Coming on 6O Railroad Cars: 1000 Men, Horses and Animals! 


W. W. Cole was only 28 years old when he brought his circus and menagerie to Washington, D.C. in the fall of 1875. Thousands 


attended the performance despite a tremendous downpour. 


Huntington Library, San Marino, California 
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The Barnum circus was described as new 
and modern and “the first and only show in 
the world that uses a double circus ring and re- 
quires a double circus troupe of performers, ac- 
robats and gymnasts.” It was also billed as, “The 
only exhibition in America recognized and en- 
dorsed by both the religious and secular press, 
and is daily visited by eminent clergymen.” 

As success came to Barnum and Forep- 
augh, their rivalry grew, especially in cities such 
as Washington where the two butted heads 
throughout the 1870s and 1880s, occasionally 
appearing on the same lot within days of each 
other. 

The city was filled with excitement when 
Forepaugh arrived in 1873 as evidenced by an 
event that happened when the circus parade 
passed the criminal courthouse. According to a 
reporter who was covering a prominent murder 
trial, when the brassy sound of the circus band 
was heard in the courtroom, some of those in 
attendance - including the suspected killer - 
rushed to the windows to watch the pageant on 
Pennsylvania Avenue.*! 

Although Barnum’s show would not ar- 
rive on the 6" Street lot until September, other 
shows appeared in the interim, including the 
Great Eastern Menagerie, Museum, Aviary, 
Circus and Roman Hippodrome. 

Billed as “a towering giant among fellows,” 
the Great Eastern circus was presented in two 
rings, four separate tents, and a big top that re- 
quired twelve center poles. The show paraded 
both days it was in Washington, and the crowd 
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that attended the circus was so large that ticket 
sales were stopped an hour before the show 
started. Although hundreds were turned away, 
one of those in the audience was former Civil 
War General William T. Sherman who proved 
to be an avid circus fan in his later years.» 

Only two weeks after the Great Eastern show left the 6" 
Street lot, P. T. Barnum’s Great Traveling Museum, Menag- 
erie, Caravan and Hippodrome set up for a two-day stand. 
The show was wildly successful, and one newspaper report- 
ed there were 600 people on the payroll and “not a drunk- 
ard on the entire list,’*? an important trait for the teetotaling 
Barnum! 

Although Barnum and Forepaugh had tremendous rep- 
utations, they were not alone in their ability to transform 
drab walls and store windows into blazing advertisements 
for their shows. In the fall of 1875, 28-year-old W. W. Cole 
brought his New York and New Orleans Zoological and 
Equestrian Exposition to Washington, becoming the first of 
many circuses that would set up on a new showgrounds near 


In 1882 Forepaugh and Barnum’s circuses both appeared in Washington 
within a month of each other. A critic who reviewed both performances 
said that despite attractions such as Jumbo, Barnum’s show was “much 
inferior” to the Forepaugh circus. 


The Ringling Museum, Tibbals Circus Collection 


the corner of 9" and S streets NW, a short distance from 
what is now Howard University. 

On the day Cole's circus opened, there was a tremen- 
dous storm, yet despite the drenching downpour, thousands 
slogged their way to the new showgrounds. 

The new circus, the new lot, and the new showman were 
all well received. In its review the National Republican wrote 
that although Cole was one of the youngest circus owners in 
the United States, at the age of 28 he already had “rare busi- 
ness qualifications and judgement.”** 

The corner of 9" and S streets soon became the primary 
showgrounds for big circuses, and it was there that Wash- 
ingtonians were among the first in the United States to see 
a demonstration of electric lighting during a performance 
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THE FROG AND THE OX. 


As Ox, grazing in a swampy meadow, chanced to set his foot 

among a parcel of young Frogs aed crushed nearly the whole 

brood to death, One that escaped, ran of tehis mother with | ; 

the dreadful eews; "And, © mather!" said he, "it was a beast, i ES 
{ such a big four-footed beast, that did it.” “Big?” quoth the >> > 
| Old Frog, “how big? was it big” and she puffed herself out 4 
to a great degree “as big as this?” “Oh!” said the little one, 
“a great deal bigger than thal.” “Well, was it so big?” and 
| she swelled out more, “ledeed, mother, but it was; and if you 
were te burst yourself you cowld aever reack half its size” 
Provoked af such a disparagement of her powers, the eld Frog 
made one more trial, and burst berself indeed, i 
‘So Mee are ruined by attempting & greatness to which they 
have no claim,--Aesop's Finbler, 
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Barnum and Forepaugh frequently appeared on the same Washington showgrounds within days of each other and the rivalry 
was fierce. This lithograph from 1884 is typical of advertising that was created to belittle the opposition. 


of Cooper, Bailey & Co’s Great London Circus in April of 
1879.*° The light plant and generator were described as re- 
markable and the brilliant illumination “turned night into 
day.”* 

Even without electric lighting, hundreds tried to fight 
their way into W. C. Coup’s New United Monster Show after 
the tent was full. Guards had to be brought to 9" and S to 
hold back the surging mob, a scene that was repeated the 
next season when Adam Forepaugh’s Menagerie Museum 
and Circus set up on the same lot. 

The Forepaugh circus was one of several big shows to 
visit Washington in 1880, and upon arrival it treated the city 
to a torchlight parade followed by a performance that fea- 
tured 15 elephants, and a young woman named Zuila who 
performed both as a tightwire artist and a human cannon- 
ball. 


Bridgeport Public Library 


After Forepaugh’s record breaking five-day stand, W. 
C. Coup’s New United Monster Shows returned to 9" and 
S for its third consecutive season and was praised as “the 
best circus to ever visit Washington.” The review ended with 
an appeal to: “Come again Mr. Coup. You will always be 
welcome.”*” 

That hospitality may have been one of the reasons that 
Forepaugh and Barnum both routed their shows into Wash- 
ington within days of each other in the spring of 1881. Fore- 
paugh planned to open the season at 9" and S streets on 
April 4, and Barnum’s circus was booked on the same lot 
two weeks later. 

Although neither show would stay in Washington for 
more than two days, billposters for the two circuses battled 
for weeks covering each other’s lithographs and distributing 
“rat sheets” that disparaged the competition. 
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During the campaign, Barnum took out a large newspa- 
per ad that complained about the “nauseating bills” that had 
been circulated against his circus. In the same ad Barnum 
crowed that, “We can have no real opposition,’ and the pub- 
lic should not “let a fretted and frantic enemy or his over- 
zealous agents make you believe there is.”** 

After weeks of relentless and expensive promotion, 
Washington was buried by a freak April snowstorm on the 
day that Forepaugh arrived. Despite the parade being can- 
celed, a huge crowd trudged through the snow to the see the 
matinee. The two-ring performance - given during a snow- 
storm - was a sellout, yet many grumbled about a general 
disorder under the big top. 

Those who complained said the tent had been sold be- 
yond its capacity and latecomers had been allowed to stand 
in front of those already seated, obstructing their view. One 
said, “The scene around the main entrance of the circus was 


disgraceful. Ladies and children were almost crushed to 
death by crowds of hoodlums.”” 

A handbill was quickly printed, apparently by Barnum, 
which warned, “Pneumonia has spread so rapidly for the 
past three days as to become an epidemic. The severe weath- 
er, together with the presence of a circus, where hundreds 
sat under a chilly canvas, has brought sickness into house- 
holds. Nothing like it was ever known in Washington, and 
the fatality rate for the next 48 hours will be frightful?” 

Forepaugh was furious and filed a $50,000 lawsuit 
against Barnum, Bailey and Hutchinson which claimed that 
the “rat sheet” was a conspiracy to injure his business. A 
judge agreed and issued an arrest warrant for Barnum, Bai- 
ley and Hutchinson and fixed bail at $5,000 each.” 

There is no record that any of them were arrested, and as 
Forepaugh left for Baltimore, Barnum placed new advertise- 
ments which promised that “The Undisputed Prince is On 
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Lu Lu, who performed as a human cannonball, appeared in Washington as part of W. C. Coup’s New United Monster Shows in 
1887. Lu Lu was actually Samuel Wasgate, the adopted son of William Leonard Hunt, an entertainer and impresario known as 


“The Great Farini.” 


The Ringling Museum, Tibbals Circus Collection 
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The Way!” 

When his circus arrived 13 days later, Barnum appeared 
in the ring and thanked the crowd of 15,000. He also sug- 
gested that children and women come back for a special 
performance. “This is really the proper thing to do,’ he said, 
“and all ladies and children who can possibly do so should 
certainly attend the morning performance.” 

During the two-day stand, The Greatest Show on Earth 
was attended by many members of Congress and the diplo- 
matic corps, along with one of the city’s most ardent circus 
fans, General Sherman and a group of his friends.* 

Among others who made their way to the showgrounds 
was a newspaper reporter assigned to interview Chang, the 
Chinese giant who was promoted as being more than eight 
feet tall. 

Chang, whose real name was Zhan Shichai, could re- 
portedly speak 20 languages, and when asked his opinion of 
the nation’s capital, Chang responded in fluent English, “Tt 
has always been my desire to visit Washington and see the 
public buildings, some of which, the Capitol in particular, 
being one of the greatest structures in the world” 

Chang also said he hoped to meet with the newly in- 
augurated President James Garfield and tour the White 
House.“ Although Chang never had that opportunity, a few 
days before the show arrived, P. T. Barnum did visit with 
Garfield and a special lithograph of the meeting was quickly 
produced. The poster was not used for long, however, as only 
three months later Garfield was shot by a mentally unstable 
attorney named Charles Guiteau.* 

The President lingered for eleven weeks, and upon his 
death Guiteau was convicted of murder. When Barnum & 
London arrived in Washington the following spring, a group 
of those from the show took an excursion to St. Elizabeth's 
Hospital where Guiteau was being held. 

According to the 1882 Route Book, the condemned as- 
sassin was courteous and sold photographs and autographs 
to those from the show. He also expressed his regret that he 
could not attend the circus “as circumstances over which he 
had no control would prevent him from being present at the 
performance.” 

Charles Guiteau was executed 59 days later. 

Garfield’s successor, President Chester Arthur, did make 
his way to 9" and S streets in 1882, and those who were 
there said he “greatly enjoyed the performance.’ Among 
those who performed for the President were clown Billy 
Burke, bareback rider William Dutton and Henry Morgan 
and George Arstingstall who presented an elephant act that 
filled two rings. 

Throughout the mid-1880s, America’s three largest cir- 
cuses: Barnum & London, The Great Forepaugh Show and 
W. C. Coups United Monster Shows all set up on the lot at 
9" and S streets which soon became known as Athletic Park, 
home to Washington’s first professional baseball club, The 
Nationals. 


It was there that audiences saw some of the great per- 
formers of the late 1800s including Coup’s human cannon- 
ball Lulu, “who catapulted into space as the audience held 
its breath,” along with Forepaugh’s celebrated bareback rider 
Elsie Dockrill and P. T. Barnum’s Jumbo. 

Although it is impossible today to objectively evalu- 
ate which performance was best, in the spring of 1882 a 
newspaper critic provided what he called “an unprejudiced 
and dispassionate comparison” of both the Forepaugh and 
Barnum & London shows. 

According to the review, “The street parades were both 
good, the odds being in favor of Forepaugh,’ as it was longer 
and more complete than Barnums. 

The critic went on to say that despite the fact that Jumbo 
was making his first appearance, neither show could claim 
a superior collection of animals, as “The menageries were 
about equal, with one excelling in one thing, the other in 
another.” 

The review then pointed out that although Barnum had 
three rings and Forepaugh only two, overall, the Forepaugh 
performance was better. Each act on both programs was 
then critiqued and in the final analysis the writer stated: 


“Barnum claim that his is ‘the greatest show on 
earth’ is shown to be ridiculous. Taken act by act 
and feature by feature, Forepaugh’s show is the big- 
gest and best. Barnum leads only in humbug and is 
greatest only in absurd pretensions. Our conclusion 
is that Barnum’s is NOT the ‘greatest show on earth, 
and that it is, as a whole inferior, much inferior, to 
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the great Forepaugh show. 


As Barnum and Forepaugh battled for circus superiority, 
a new form of outdoor entertainment appeared at Athletic 
Park in the summer of 1884. Although Buffalo Bill Cody had 
appeared at Ford’s Theatre in 1875, this was the first time his 
big show visited Washington, and it coincided with reports 
about a series of Indian raids on ranches in Colorado. 

After a very successful run, the Evening Star suggested, 
tongue in cheek, that “The government might find itself 
obliged to contract for the services of Buffalo Bill” explain- 
ing that “..in Buffalo Bill’s battles the cowboys uniform- 
ly defeat the Indians, so that it would be well to dispatch 
this invincible band of warriors” to fight against the native 
Americans who were stealing cattle from settlers. 

When Cody returned to Athletic Park in 1885, his pro- 
gram featured the renowned Sioux chief Sitting Bull, along 
with “52 Pawnee and Wichita braves.” While the show was 
in Washington, the Indians, in full regalia, visited the War 
Department and met Philip Sheridan, Commanding Gen- 
eral of the U.S. Army and a veteran of the Indian Wars. An 
observer said there was little conversation between Sitting 
Bull and Sheridan, “other than an occasional grunt?” 

Buffalo Bill’s popularity encouraged Adam Forepaugh 
to add a Wild West annex to his circus in 1887 which in- 
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cluded a reenactment of Custer’s Last Stand. 

Despite the expense, the Evening Star called the feature 
“laughably tame.” The review also mentioned that Forep- 
augh’s doorkeepers were rude and when the tent was full 
some of those already holding tickets were turned away.” 

Among those who did find a seat was Hawaiian Queen 
Kapiolani who had stopped in Washington on her way to 
Queen Victorias Golden Jubilee celebration in London. Ac- 
cording to news reports, the Hawaiian queen and her sister 
responded enthusiastically to the Custer massacre, “although 
the beautiful ladies in pink tights were also duly admired.”*! 

By the late 1800s, much of the open space near Athletic 
Park had been replaced by Victorian Row Houses and it 
was only a matter of time before the circus lot was also sub- 
divided. Barnum & London made its final appearance on 
the showgrounds in May of 1888, and on the day the show 
arrived, thousands lined the city streets to see the parade, 
including a reporter for The Critic who provided a vivid de- 
scription of the procession: 


“The parade is a massive free pageant. Bands 
of music gave life to the array. Golden chariots 
abound. Open dens of wild animals with their keep- 
ers robed in glittering costumes attracted universal 
attention. Here could be seen tigers, lions, wolves, 
leopards, panthers, hyenas, serpents, hippopotamus 
and all sorts of wild beasts. Monster elephants were 
harnessed to tremendous allegorical tableaux floats. 
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Lilliputian ponies were used to convey pretty midg- 
ets. The children found much to please them in the 
chariots which illustrate the fairy stories that charm 
them. Here were Little Red Riding Hood, Sleeping 
Beauty, Sinbad the Sailor, Robinson Crusoe, Cin- 
derella, Old Mother Goose, and even Santa Claus 


driving golden reindeer.” * 


With the huge lot at 9 and S streets no longer avail- 
able, Barnum & Bailey skipped Washington in 1889, and 
when Adam Forepaugh’s Great All Feature Show arrived in 
early May it returned to the same lot it had used in 1886, an 
open space not far from the Capitol Building at New Jersey 
Avenue and C Street NW ‘The lot, known as Capitol Park, 
was located opposite the B. & O. Railroad depot, just west of 
what is now the Russell Senate Office Building. 

Forepaugh’s show in 1889 was presented as four distinct 
performances: a trained animal show, an arena circus, hip- 
podrome races and a wild west show. In an appearance that 
foreshadowed the star power of Gunther Gebel-Williams a 
century later, Adam Forepaugh, Jr. presented wild animals, 
horses and elephants and ended the show “by driving 31 
horses three times around the ring at headlong speed.”™ 

All four performances given by the Forepaugh circus 
were turnaways and the Route Book described Washington 
as “one of the bonanza cities of the season.” 

When Barnum & Bailey returned in 1890 it set up on a 
new showgrounds that would host many performances over 
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In the 1890s Barnum & Bailey and other shows set up their tents only a few blocks north of the U.S. Capitol. As Victorian row 


houses replaced vacant lots, circuses were forced to move to more remote areas of the city. 
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the next decade. The lot was located on North Capitol Street 
between L and M streets. 

The Barnum & Bailey circus that arrived in Washington 
in April of 1890 had just returned from a four-month en- 
gagement at London’s Olympia, and it was bigger than ever. 
The feature of the performance was Nero and the Destruc- 
tion of Rome, a spectacle that required a 450-foot stage plus 
three rings and two elevated stages. Press agents claimed the 
big top was 550 feet long and made up only a portion of a 
canvas city that included two menageries, a side show and a 
“black tent” where illusions were presented.* 

Shortly before the first performance on May 15, Presi- 
dent Benjamin Harrison and his three-year-old grandson, 
Benjamin Harrison McKee visited the new showgrounds 
where James A. Bailey gave them a personal tour of the me- 
nagerie.”” 

On the same day that the President visited the Capitol 
Street showgrounds, P. T. Barnum played tourist at the House 
of Representatives. One of those who spotted Barnum in the 
gallery that day reported that he watched Congress “with 
the eyes of an expert” as he observed “the second greatest 


show on earth.”** 

Adam Forepaugh had died while Barnum & Bailey was 
in London the previous winter, and although Forepaugh had 
expected his son to take over, a month after his death his 
equipment and animals, along with the name of the show, 
were purchased by James Cooper, who had previously oper- 
ated Cooper, Bailey & Co. in a partnership with James A. 
Bailey. 

When the Forepaugh circus arrived at the Capitol Park 
lot in April of 1890, Cooper was clearly in charge. 

“The circus man has to be a hustler,’ Cooper told a re- 
porter, “or else he would have to abandon the business. At 
six oclock this morning we were in Baltimore. Now we are 
here, and we will open to the public at one oclock. We have 
over 600 employees, all of whom are working like beavers, 
but everything runs systematically, if it did not the men 
would be in the way of each other. 

The performance received rave reviews, including a 
notice that read, “All circuses are good, but some are better 
than others, and Forepaugh, under Cooper’s management is 
best of all? 
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Big circuses such as Barnum & Bailey often carried a more complete collection of exotic animals than Washington's National 


Zoo which was founded in 1889. 


The Ringling Museum, Tibbals Circus Collection 
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Although the Forepaugh show 
temporarily returned to Capitol Park, 
there was apparently no consensus on 
a single location that could accom- 
modate the big shows of the era, and 
when the Barnum & Bailey trains un- 
loaded in 1892 the circus set up on yet 
another new lot, this one at 3" and P 
streets NW just west of the Baltimore 
and Ohio railyard.@) 

Barnum & Bailey skipped Wash- 
ington in 1893 but when both Pawnee 
Bill’s Wild West and The Great Adam 
Forepaugh Show arrived that year each 
set up at the corner of Capitol and L 
streets, the same lot where Barnum & 
Bailey had welcomed President Harri- 
son two years before. 

Grover Cleveland had defeated 
Harrison the previous November, and 
when the Forepaugh circus arrived in 
1893, it was Cleveland who welcomed 
a group of 15 Russian Cossacks to the 
White House. 

None of Russians spoke English 
so there was no conversation and in- 
stead of shaking hands with the new 
President, the Cossacks “bowed nearly 
to the floor” One observer said that 
while the Russians were “wonderful 
horsemen,” they also flirted “as well 
as any dude on Pennsylvania Avenue.” 
He then explained that after each per- 
formance, the Cossacks would stand 
at the exit of the big top to “ogle the 
pretty American girls.” Several of the 
women did stop to speak with the Rus- 
sians only to learn they did not under- 
stand English. They did, however, kiss 
the hands of the Washington girls.*! 

When Barnum & Bailey returned 
to the city in 1894, it arrived on four 
special trains that carried 24 elephants, 
900 employees and the Ethnological 
Congress, an international group of 
men and women who appeared under 
canvas in native settings.” 

Several members of the “Congress” were invited to the 
White House on May 7, where they met President Cleveland 
and his family. 

The next day the President’s two-year-old daughter Ruth 
and her infant sister Esther were taken to the North Capitol 
Street lot and in a replay of Benjamin Harrison's visit a few 
years earlier, the presidential party was treated to a private 
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During Barnum & Bailey’s European tour, James A. Bailey routed his Forepaugh- 
Sells circus into Washington and other cities to protect territory where the Ringling 
brothers and other showmen were making inroads. 
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tour of the menagerie. Among the animals that caught the 
attention of the Cleveland family was the small elephant 
“Baby Ruth” named in honor of the First Daughter.” 
Although Barnum & Bailey would only return to the 
Capitol Street lot one more time before beginning its five- 
year tour of Europe, the showgrounds never went dormant. 
Over the next several years the lot was used by Adam Fore- 
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paugh & Sells Bros., the Great Wallace Circus, Buffalo Bill's 
Wild West, and in 1898 the Ringling brothers, who seized 
the opportunity to tour the east coast for the first time and 
enter territory long associated with Barnum & Bailey. 

On the same day that Barnum & Bailey’s Greatest Show 
on Earth opened a 20-day stand in Liverpool, England, the 
Ringling Bros. World’s Greatest Shows set up for the first time 
in the shadow of the U.S. Capitol building. 

For weeks Washington's newspapers had printed stories 
of the “comparatively unknown” circus, and when the pa- 
rade stepped off on the morning of May 2, the crowd rushed 
“in all directions like bees to a hive.” Soon the sidewalks 
were packed, and dozens of police officers were dispatched 
to deal with the enormous crowds. 

The Washington Times described the Ringling parade as 
“the longest and in many respects the richest ever seen in the 
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city.’ The horses were described as “sleek and well-fed, the 
wagons newly painted and gilded...and the entire pageant 
exceptionally gorgeous.’ 

Despite the positive write-ups, news about the circus 
was competing with dispatches from Cuba. The United 
States had declared war on Spain only two weeks before, and 
according to the 1898 Route Book the city was “full of war 
talk and the cry of “Extra?” 

The circus exploited the patriotic fervor and as the el- 
ephant herd plodded through the nation’s capital each of the 
mighty beasts pulled a cannon, reinforcing a message that 
Alf Ringling had sent to Secretary of War Russell Alger. 

Shortly before the show reached Washington, Ringling 
had sent a wire to Alger offering 25 elephants for special ar- 
tillery service in Cuba. The telegram said: “They could be 
armored so heavily as to be utilized as moving forts,’ adding, 


Enormous crowds turned out for the Ringling Bros. first Washington circus parade in 1898. The photographer who captured 
the Bell Wagon as it rumbled along Pennsylvania Avenue was positioned at the Center Market, the same location where 


circuses first set up in the District of Columbia. 
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“We have men here fully competent to handle the animals 
who are anxious to enlist.”® 

The government declined Ringling’s offer and by the 
time that Buffalo Bill’s Wild West arrived at the same Capitol 
Street lot the following spring, America was at peace and the 
nation had a new hero in Teddy Roosevelt. 

The theme song for Roosevelt's Rough Riders in Cuba 
was There'll be a Hot Time in the Old Town Tonight, and 
when the Wild West band started playing the tune a group 
of performers dressed as soldiers reenacted the Battle of San 
Juan Hill.% 

The Buffalo Bill Wild West was presented open-air with 
the three sides of the rectangle containing seats protected by 
a canvas roof and the fourth side a cyclorama curtain that 
was changed from “picturesque scenes of plains life” to “his- 
toric battlegrounds of Cuba” as the performance evolved.” 

On the day that Buffalo Bill’s Wild West arrived in 
Washington, the police officer in charge of the municipal jail 
noted there were fewer people behind bars for minor offens- 
es. “When there is such an attraction as Buffalo Bill and his 
Rough Riders the boys and girls try to behave themselves,” 
the jailer said. 

The policeman then said that one of those in the drunk 
tank asked if there was any possibility of leniency because 
Cody was in town. According to the officer, when the man 
was eating breakfast he blurted, “I want to see the show, and 
if you can ask the judge to excuse me this time, I will do 
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double next time that I am caught,” adding, “if I could see 
the Rough Riders, I would die happy.” 

Not long after Buffalo Bill departed, the Great Wallace 
Shows arrived on the same Capitol Street lot. Ben Wallace's 
circus of 1899 had three rings and a menagerie with more 
than 100 animals. Huge crowds made their way to the show- 
grounds and on opening day some 25,000 saw the two per- 
formances as thousands more were turned away.® 

In 1900, Die Groesste Schaustellung der Welt was touring 
Germany, and James A. Bailey routed his Forepaugh-Sells 
unit into Washington. It was the first time since 1897 that 
Bailey had a presence in the city and it was this circus, un- 
der the management of Lewis Sells, that had disrupted the 
lives of those living near the Capitol Street lot to the extent 
that future shows were forced to move away from densely 
populated areas. 

When the neighborhood committee complained that 
circuses were “...a menace to the community,’ the City 
agreed and issued an order that “No circus shall hereafter 
be located, operated or conducted on any lot or open space 
without the written consent of 75% of the residents.” 

The new ordinance made the Capitol Street lot off limits 
and a new location would be needed by the time circuses 
started rolling out of winter quarters in the spring of 1901. 
That new showground was found in Northeast D.C. near the 
corner of 13" and D streets, just north of Lincoln Park. 

Buffalo Bill’s Wild West was the first to set up at the new 


As circus lots moved to more remote areas of the city, parade routes became longer. When Ringling Bros. set up at 14° and H 
streets, NE in the early 20" century it became a ten-mile round trip to the central business district and back. 
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location, and after three days of heavy rain the lot was 
a quagmire. Despite the downpour, more than 5,000 
braved the storm, and according to one observer, “Rain 
made no difference, and though the arena was covered 
in mud, the entire program went off without a hitch.””” 

By the time that Ringling Bros. arrived on the same 
lot a week later, the mud had dried and management 
reported packed matinees, turnaways at night and a 
crowd of 12,000 who visited the side show. 

Although Forepaugh-Sells would not return un- 
til 1902, another show that did set up on the new lot 
during that first season was the Walter L. Main’s New 
Fashion Plate Circus which was making its Washing- 
ton premiere. 

The Walter L. Main parade on October 7 was no- 
table because of the debut of two large elephants that 
had arrived in Washington from Hamburg the previ- 
ous day. Since it was the first time the elephants had 
been in a parade, extra precautions were taken to keep 
them under control. According to one of those on the 
route, “the huge animals seemed to appreciate the situ- 
ation and behaved with utmost decorum throughout 
the tour of the city.” 

Walter L. Main’s parade was also embraced by the 
city’s army of government employees. According to re- 
ports every window in every government building was 
filled by civil servants “who found the glittering cara- 
van a restful diversion from their labors.””! 

The big news in 1903 was the return of Barnum & 
Bailey after five years in Europe. Because of the mag- 
nitude of the circus, a new and larger showgrounds 
had to be secured, this time on an undeveloped plot of 
land where Florida Avenue intersected with H and 14" 
streets NE. (10) 

Even though the lot was located farther that it had 
ever been from the central business district, the parade 
stepped off on time and huge crowds saw a multitude 
of new circus wagons including The Golden Age of 
Chivalry, the America tableau and Two Hemispheres 
bandwagon pulled by 40 horses. 

In addition to the new parade wagons, Barnum 
& Bailey’s press agents bragged that the big top now 
seated 14,800 people, a claim reinforced by The Wash- 
ington Times when it estimated that a record-breaking 
crowd of more than 30,000 saw the two opening day 
performances. Although thousands were turned away, 
many of them were said to be satisfied with “the privi- 
lege of being on the grounds, attending the side show 
and indulging in lemonade and peanuts.”” 

Despite the overwhelming response at the ticket 
wagon, Barnum & Bailey’s working men were not hap- 
py. The 1903 circus had many new features including 
a complicated system for seating, along with the ad- 
ditional parade wagons and other cumbersome equip- 
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Although Washington was on the itinerary of many of the largest 
circuses, the much smaller Gentry Bros. Dog and Pony Show also 
made annual appearances in the city from 1899 until 1915. The 
circus avoided the larger showgrounds and set up inaneighborhood 
not far from the White House. 

The Ringling Museum, Tibbals Circus Collection 
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ment. When the show reached Washington the disgruntled 
canvasmen and other working men demanded an additional 
five dollars a month to move the heavy show. Bailey refused 
and as the circus was preparing to leave on May 12, about 
150 men went on strike. 

Although the tear down was initially delayed, 100 men, 
including a group of African Americans, were brought to 
the lot. These workers were reportedly the first black roust- 
abouts ever employed by Barnum & Bailey,” and those who 
watched the show being dismantled that night said it was 
done with “a swiftness that was eye opening?” 

For the next several years Washington was always one 
of the first stops on Barnum & Bailey’s tour, and the show 
was often visited by government officials and their families. 
Among those who made their way to the lot in 1904 were 
two of President Theodore Roosevelt’s children, Ethel and 
Archie. 

On the afternoon of May 9, as the trick bicyclist Volo 
began his “Loop the Gap” act, heavy rain began pelting the 
canvas and a strong wind blew through the tent. As quar- 
ter-poles were lifted in the air and the center poles began 
to buckle hundreds of those in the audience began a frantic 
exit. 

The President’s children were seated with White House 
staff in the middle of the big top, and despite the surging 
crowd a bystander said the two were among those who 
showed the least amount of fear.” 

Although thousands were in the tent that day, no one 
was injured, and when the crowd left the big top, they were 
no doubt impressed with Barnum & Bailey’s huge operation, 
set up on the enormous plot of land at the corner of 14° and 
H streets, NE. 

Still, for others the lure of the circus was found on small- 
er neighborhood lots near what is now Meridian Hill Park, 
not far from Columbia Heights. 

It was in that residential neighborhood, just north of the 
White House, where the Gentry Bros. Dog and Pony Show 
set up almost every year from 1899 until 1915. Although the 
show traveled by rail, the similarities with much larger cir- 
cuses ended there. When Gentry Bros. visited Washington 
for the first time in 1899 the troupe consisted of two baby 
elephants named Satan and Pinto, along with 45 ponies and 
75 dogs. 

The Gentry Bros. tent at that time seated only 2,500 and 
the performance was presented on a much smaller scale 
than the big circuses. A typical act involved a house which 
caught fire in the circus ring. After an engine pulled by two 
ponies responded to the alarm, two dogs pumped water as a 
monkey dressed as a fireman used a hose to extinguish the 
fire. 

By 1906, the Gentry Bros. show required 16 railroad cars 
to transport a troupe of more than 200 to Washington, and 
while the Evening Star pointed out that it was much smaller 
than most shows, it also acknowledged that, “The Gentry 


brothers have succeeded this year in collecting an even more 
interesting aggregation of trained animals than they have in 
seasons past, which is high praise indeed on account of the 
high-class shows they have given before.””® 

Three years later the newspaper and the circus devel- 
oped a joint promotion that targeted school children. In the 
days prior to the circus arrival, the Evening Star promised 
that Gentry Bros. would give a pony to the student who 
wrote the best 250-word story about a day at the circus. 

More than 500 essays were submitted, and the pony was 
awarded to 12-year-old Minnie Simms, whose story was 
judged as a “masterpiece.” The essay was a humorous tale of 
what she enjoyed most at the circus, which of course was a 
military pony drill. 

That night Minnie and her family were guests of the cir- 
cus, and as she accepted her prize the sixth grader told the 
capacity audience that she planned to name the pony “Star” 
after the newspaper.” 

As Gentry Bros. found its niche as a neighborhood cir- 
cus, the big shows had also settled into their new lot on H 
Street. Among those that returned for several years were 
Barnum & Bailey, Ringling Bros. and in 1915 it was the site 
of the first Washington performances of Hagenbeck-Wal- 
lace. 

The lot was near the new home of the Washington Sena- 
tors baseball team, and the “Ballpark” showgrounds also 
welcomed both the Buffalo Bill and the 101 Ranch Wild 
West when they toured as separate shows and in 1916 after 
the two combined. 

It was during that season, as the nation prepared to en- 
ter World War I that Buffalo Bill and 101 Ranch presented a 
huge military production titled Preparedness. The program 
used artillery loaned by the War Department, and the pa- 
triotic theme of the show was embraced by those associated 
with Washington's defense infrastructure. 

In the years leading up to World War I, President Wood- 
row Wilson was a regular on the H Street lot, and when he 
attended Barnum & Bailey in 1914, the nation was debating 
whether women should have the right to vote. The President 
reportedly “laughed as heartily as anybody” when a group of 
clowns dressed as suffragettes marched behind a banner that 
read, “We Can't Vote and Why Should We?””’ 

Although Wilson appeared without fanfare during his 
1914 visit to the circus, he was literally in the spotlight when 
he was seeking reelection two years later. 

On the morning of May 8, 1916, the city’s newspapers 
hinted that the President might attend Barnum & Bailey's 
opening performance that evening, and when the Chief Ex- 
ecutive and First Lady arrived on the lot thousands were al- 
ready seated waiting for the show to start. As the President 
entered the tent, he walked directly through the center ring. 
He then stopped, flashed a grin and made a motion as if to 
throw his hat into the ring. The crowd realized the signifi- 
cance of the gesture and a wave of laughter and cheers swept 
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The theme of the Buffalo Bill and 101 Ranch show in 1916 was Preparedness, a program that was embraced by Washington's 


military establishment. 


the tent.” 

Wilson was reelected and returned to Barnum & Bailey 
in 1917 and again in 1918 after the United States had en- 
tered World War I. It was during that performance that the 
President made headlines when he apparently forgot to pay 
the war tax that had been imposed on entertainment. When 
an usher approached the presidential box to collect the 15 
cents, Wilson gave him either a quarter or half dollar and 
told him to keep the change. After the usher explained that 
he was not permitted to take tips the President pocketed the 
change and went back to eating peanuts.* 

When Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey Combined 
Shows made its first Washington appearance in 1919, Wood- 
row Wilson was at the Paris Peace Conference, but had he 
been in town he would likely have been part of the enor- 
mous audience that jammed the big top for the first appear- 
ance of the “Super Circus.” A capacity crowd attended the 
two performances on the first day of the combined shows.” 

President Wilson suffered a severe stroke in September 
of 1919 and was incapacitated for the remainder of his presi- 
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dency. Although he was unable to attend the circus in 1920, 
John and Charles Ringling made sure that the nation’s num- 
ber one fan caught a glimpse of the show. 

The H Street lot was about five miles from the White 
House and in order for the President to see the parade the 
elephants, horses and wagons had to make round trip trek 
of ten miles. Wilson seemed to appreciate the gesture and 
as the performers passed by the White House the President 
raised his hat to acknowledge them. 

It was the last time that Ringling Bros. and Barnum & 
Bailey presented a traditional circus parade in the nation’s 
capital.* 

Only one week before the Ringling circus gave that final 
parade in the city, Sells-Floto gave its first ever in Washing- 
ton. The two shows set up on the H Street lot only six days 
apart, with Sells-Floto arriving first. The Washington pre- 
miere of the new show included the comic riding of Poodles 
Hanneford, the wire walking of Berta Beeson and the elabo- 
rate Birth of a Rainbow spec. 

The Sells-Floto Circus of 1920 also featured a French war 
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The Sells-Floto Circus made its first Washington appearance in 1920. A week later Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey set up 


on the same lot. 


hero and boxer named George Carpentier who was prepar- 
ing for a bout with heavyweight champion Jack Dempsey. 
Among those in the tent for Carpentier’s opening day exhi- 
bition match was Otto Floto, the Denver sportswriter whose 
name was carried on the title of the show.* 

During World War I, the U.S. Army had acquired 81 
acres in Northeast D.C. adjacent to the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Yards, and while Camp 
Meigs had been used as a train- 
ing and supply base throughout 
the war, by 1920 the facility on 
Florida Avenue between Fourth 
and Fifth streets was no longer 
needed. Because of its size and 
location, it was perfect for a cir- 
cus showgrounds. 

At least 10,000 people were 
on hand when the sections of 
the Ringling Bros. and Barnum 
& Bailey train unloaded on the 
morning of Sunday May 15, 
1921. By noon, 27 tents were in 
place as the show settled into 
what would be its Washington 
home for the next 18 years. 

While the Camp Meigs 
showgrounds, adjacent to Gal- 
laudet University, was consid- 
ered somewhat remote at the 
time, the Capital Traction street- 
car line ran directly to the lot. As 
soon as the circus billposters ar- [so + 
rived in Washington, the transit 
line also placed advertisements 
reminding riders of how quickly 
they could get to the new circus 
lot from anywhere in the city. 
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Whether it was the accessibility of Camp Meigs or the 
fact that the country had circus-fever, the demand for ad- 
vance sale tickets in 1922 was so great that a special detail of 
six policemen had to be called to the downtown ticket office 
to preserve order and keep street traffic moving.™ 

The lot on Florida Avenue quickly became a magnet for 
other shows, and in 1923 Sells-Floto returned to Washing- 
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Washington's elite were often spotted at circus performances. On the same day that First 
Lady Grace Coolidge attended the circus in 1926, Alice Roosevelt Longworth, the daughter 
of Theodore Roosevelt and wife of House Speaker Nicholas Longworth, was photographed 
with her daughter Paulina in the Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey menagerie. 


Library of Congress 
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ton with a street parade and a performance that included 
several turns by the Ward family, who could “do anything 
from walk the tightwire to ride horses.” On opening night 
Erma Ward completed 170 one-armed planges in the dome 
of the big top. 

It was also at the Camp Meigs lot in 1924 where Presi- 
dent Calvin Coolidge and his wife Grace made the first of 
several trips to the circus, always in the company of John 
Ringling. 

Like Woodrow Wilson, President Coolidge was an en- 
thusiastic circus fan who seldom missed a performance 
growing up and referred to his family as “inveterate at- 
tenders of circuses.”** 

The First Lady was equally enamored with the big top, 
and when the Circus Fans of America held its first convention 
in Washington in 1926, she and John Ringling accompanied 
the group to a performance at the Meigs showgrounds.*” 

In 1931 the original Center Market, where circuses had 
first appeared nearly a century earlier, was demolished to 
make way for the new National Archives building. As part of 
the plan the region's large wholesale food center was moved 
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to Camp Meigs and the open space on Florida Avenue was 
renamed Union Market. 

It was at Union Market where the Miller Bros. 101 Ranch 
Wild West closed forever. 

The 101 Ranch had used the lot throughout the 1920s, 
but when the train was ready to leave Washington on August 
4, 1931 the working men refused to work unless they re- 
ceived $28,000 in back pay. Zack Miller, owner of the show 
told them he did not have the money. 

It took two weeks of negotiation before a group of men 
were brought from Baltimore to load the train and animals 
for the long trip back to Oklahoma. When a reporter asked 
one of the stranded workers why he stayed with the show 
when he could make more money elsewhere, the roustabout 
responded, “Well, show business kind of gets you after a 
while?” 

Show business was certainly in the blood of another 
performer who had made many trips to Washington before 
she permanently relocated to the Woodley Park neighbor- 
hood when the Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey trains 
left for Wilmington in 1934. 
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In 1920 a former nei) ay Bie hat hed ban designated as Gane elas hosted its at circus. For her next 20 seas 
Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey and other shows set up at Florida Avenue and 5" Street NE, a lot later known as Union 
Market. This 1931 photo showing a part of that lot was originally published in National Geographic. 


National Geographic Society, image courtesy Tegge Circus Archives 
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Her name was Babe, and during a matinee performance 
on May 16 the geriatric elephant was donated to the Nation- 
al Zoo. As Babe began the five-mile hike to her new accom- 
modations on Connecticut Avenue someone suggested that 
the trip might be difficult for the old elephant. Trainer Bill 
Emery immediately stuck up for her. “That elephant walked 
eight miles last night in Baltimore, just practicing,” he huffed. 
“She is still a tough old trouper and she can take it.” 

The same year that Babe walked from Union Market to 
the National Zoo, the Ringling-owned Hagenbeck-Wallace 
Circus came to Washington and gave the city its first circus 
parade in ten years. The Washington Post described the pa- 
rade as a bright spot during The Great Depression: “Chil- 
dren crowded the curb but crowding them were far more 
adults... There is still some hope for the nation, not only for 


the boys and girls of 1934 just boys and girls; in the hearts of 
their elders there still live boys and girls that used to be.””’ 

Whether it was the circus parade or the fact that Wash- 
ington always attracted a big crowd, an enormous throng 
made its way to the lot at Union Market, and according to 
Hagenbeck-Wallace, the attendance in Washington that 
September was “the largest drawn by the show in several 
weeks.” 

Although D.C’s springtime weather was often picture 
perfect, it could also be severe, as it was during a mati- 
nee performance by Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey 
in 1936. The skies were threatening even before the show 
started and by the time Rudy Rudynoff presented his liberty 
horses, Union Market was drenched by torrents of rain. 

Large pockets of water soon began forming in the roof of 
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In 1934 Hagenbeck-Wallace treated Washington, D.C. to its first circus parade in ten years. 
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In 1937 the Tom Mix Circus became the first big truck show 
to visit Washington. It was also the first circus to set up ona 
grassy lot near the Anacostia River. In the decades to follow 
the showgrounds on Benning Road hosted many other 
circuses and carnivals. 

Chris Berry Collection 


the big top, eventually ripping the canvas and causing water 
to cascade down on the capacity audience of about 16,000. 
Lightning flashed and thunder rumbled as many scrambled 
from their seats and huddled in the circus rings. 

While roustabouts, assisted by city firefighters, wrestled 
with dancing quarter-poles, one of them fell on a 13-year- 
old girl, killing her. Lightning also struck the horse top, 
knocking five grooms to the ground. 

As the storm intensified, circus management had dual 
task of securing the canvas and calming the audience. Ac- 
cording to eyewitnesses, at least one of the big center poles 
was lifted five feet off the ground when the wind got under 
the canopy. A group of men grabbed the pole and forced it 
back down as the crowd surged through the main entrance 
into a sea of mud.” 


The violent storm injured 17 people including 12 spec- 
tators, and five roustabouts.** Merle Evans’ band tried to 
calm the audience but at least two others were trampled in 
the panic.” 

As the storm raged equestrian director Fred Bradna told 
a reporter, “I will not urge the people to do anything. When 
they get back to their seats in their own good time we will 
go on with the show.” The show did resume at 4:30 and al- 
though most of the audience had left by then, the evening 
performance started as scheduled at 8:00 p.m. and the audi- 
ence was described as good.*° 

Although America’s biggest circuses were still moving 
by rail in the 1930s, the nation’s highways were improving, 
and in 1937 the residents of Washington were treated to the 
Tom Mix Circus, the first large truck show to ever play in- 
side the District of Columbia. 

The circus was presented under the sponsorship of the 
D.C. National Guard, and according to the 1937 Route Book 
it was one of the most successful stands in the history of the 
show. 

When the Tom Mix convoy arrived from Winchester, 
West Virginia the caravan was given a police escort over the 
Key Bridge which crosses the Potomac at Georgetown. The 
entire procession was then guided to the new showgrounds 
near 25" Street and Benning Road NE. (3) 

The lot had been secured by the James E. Cooper top of 
the C.EA. and was described in the Route Book as “a beauti- 
ful lawn, dotted with clumps of trees along the Anacostia 
River.” 

The Tom Mix Circus was the first to play on the lot, 
which has continued to host tented circuses well into the 21* 
century, and although Mix himself spent part of the stand 
dealing with his mother’s funeral arrangements, turnaway 
crowds made their way to the new showgrounds. 

While his circus was in Washington, Mix was able to 
visit the White House, the War Department and was enter- 
tained by a group of Senators at the Capitol Building.” 

Tom Mix was one of several cowboy movie stars who 
had extended their careers by appearing on circuses of the 
1930s. Another was Tim McCoy who formed his own wild 
west show in 1938 after several years with Ringling Bros. 
and Barnum & Bailey. 

The Tim McCoy Real Wild West and Rough Riders of 
the World opened at Chicago's International Amphitheatre 
on April 14, but by the time its trains unloaded at Wash- 
ington’ Union Market only three weeks later, it was already 
operating on borrowed time. 

On May 4, the last night of the three-day stand, credi- 
tors swooped down on the show claiming it was insolvent 
and demanding $17,550. 

As lightning flashed and thunder rumbled, a group of 
300 employees lined up in front of the ticket wagon where 
performers were each paid five dollars. The working men 
were given three dollars.” 
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Attorney and circus fan Melvin Hildreth along with Dr. 
William Mann, director of the National Zoo, raised money 
to help the stranded cowboys, Indians and roustabouts, and 
enlisted the support of socialite Evalyn McLean, wife of Ned 
McLean who owned both the Washington Post and the Hope 
Diamond. After Mrs. McLean visited the lot, she arranged 
to feed about 30 workers who had been stranded in the rai- 
lyards for four days.” 

The show’s horses were quickly sold during an all-day 
auction that raised more than $25,000 but the rest of the 
equipment languished for months at a nearby freight depot 
before it was auctioned off on August 1. 

On the same day that the Tim McCoy troupe was served 
charity meals at Union Market, press agents from Ringling 
Bros. and Barnum & Bailey arrived in town, and only two 
weeks after the Tim McCoy Wild West folded, The Greatest 
Show on Earth began setting up on the same Florida Avenue 
lot. 

In 1938 Ringling Bros. and Barnum and Bailey featured 
Frank Buck, Gargantua and for the first time was managed 
by John Ringling North. Although the show had experi- 
enced some labor disruptions at Madison Square Garden, 
when the circus unloaded at Union Market, North believed 
he had struck a deal with the American Federation of Ac- 
tors, the union that was trying to organize the performers 
and working men. 

Even though there were no labor problems in D.C., 
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North nearly lost one of his major attractions just before the 
opening matinee when a group of newspaper photographers 
asked Frank Buck for a close-up with Gargantua. 

As soon as Buck entered an outer compartment of the 
gorilla’s glass-enclosed cage, Gargantua rushed to the bars. 
As the ape grabbed Buck's hand with one paw and his trou- 
ser leg with the other, keeper Richard Kroener began beat- 
ing on the gorilla’s paws with his fists. The big game hunter 
drew back but not before Gargantua was able to strip flesh 
from his hand. After his wound was dressed, Buck mounted 
an elephant and made his appearance in the opening spec 
Nepal.'° 

By 1940, urban development was again pushing the cir- 
cus to the outskirts of the city, and when Ringling Bros. and 
Barnum & Bailey arrived on the rainy morning of May 16 
the new canvas was unrolled in a sea of mud at the corner of 
21" and C Street NE. The lot, where the circus appeared for 
the next three seasons, is only steps from the D.C. Armory, 
a building that the show used for indoor dates during the 
Feld era. 4) 

It was at 21" and C streets that Washington got its first 
glimpse of Norman Bel Geddes’ 1941 “streamlined circus,’ 
and although 60,000 people saw The Greatest Show on Earth 
during the three-day stand, any joy at the ticket wagon was 
tempered when about 100 canvasmen walked off the lot only 
hours before the tents were scheduled to come down. 

The roustabouts were under the impression that since 
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The Tim McCoy train was stranded in Washington after editors claimed the show was insolvent. The equipment was sold at 
auction three months after the employees were paid off. 
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Joe and Hannah Gibson's knife-throwing act and Terrell Jacobs wild animals were among the new acts added to Ringling 
Bros. and Barnum & Bailey in 1938. During the Washington engagement Frank Buck escaped serious injury when he was 


attacked by Gargantua. 


they were required to put on costumes and walk around 
the hippodrome track during the Old King Cole and Mother 
Goose spec they were actually “performers” who deserved 
performer pay. The circus disagreed and the canvasmen 
went on strike. That night everyone on the show, from Hen- 
ry Ringling North to candy butchers, pitched in to dismantle 
the tents and load the wagons for the trip to Philadelphia.'” 

By the spring of 1943, the circus had an acute manpower 
shortage as hundreds of performers and working men were 
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in uniform. While the show was in Washington, a sign was 
posted on one of the office wagons that read, “Help wanted. 
No age limit to travel with the circus?!” 

In addition to the impact that World War II had on per- 
sonnel, the show was frequently late, shunted to sidetracks 
as trains carrying troops and essential war materiel were 
given priority over the circus. 

That was the case on the morning of June 14 when the 
Ringling train arrived hours behind schedule and the show 
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began breaking in a new lot. Although Ringling 
Bros. and Barnum & Bailey had never appeared 
at Benning Road and 26" Street, it was the same 
location that Tom Mix had first used in 1937. 

While the six-day engagement began with- 
out any major issues, the second half of the stand 
was anything but routine. 

As clown Felix Adler told a reporter, the 
circus provided an escape from the news from 
overseas, and the opportunity, “to get away from 
the war and to let people forget it if only for a 
couple of hours.”! 

About 13,000 of them were in the tent on 
the night of June 17 when strong winds began 
rocking and ripping the canvas about half-way 
through the performance. In a replay of what 
had happened in 1936, the wind picked up tent 
poles. As hundreds surged toward the exits the 
marquee tent at the main entrance collapsed 
panicking some in the crowd. 

While Merle Evans led the circus band in 
familiar music, many of the soldiers in the au- 
dience left their seats to help circus employees 
secure the dancing quarter poles. Although no 
one was injured in the storm, the wind did rip 
large holes in the big top and several smaller 
tents were blown down. Despite the chaos in the 
big top, all the animals in the menagerie tent, in- 
cluding Mr. and Mrs. Gargantua, kept calm.'™ 

While no one was hospitalized during the 
fierce storm, that was not the case 24-hours later 
when dozens of ambulances were called to the 
lot on the banks of the Anacostia River. By mid- 
night more than 100 performers and working 
men had been rushed to Washington’s Casualty 
Hospital. 

Earlier that day hundreds of those with the 
show had been served a lunch of chicken salad 
with mayonnaise. About halfway into the eve- 
ning performance dozens of performers and 
other workers started falling ill. By the next 
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morning, so many of the show’s personnel had 
been taken to the hospital that the city’s bomb- 
ing and disaster ward was opened for the first 
time. 

Even as the situation was unfolding, most of those in the 
audience had no idea there was a problem. When announcer 
Arthur Springer became ill, press agent Bev Kelley took over 
the microphone, and although Merle Evans did briefly leave 
the tent, he returned to the bandstand after he said he heard 
some “sour notes” coming from the musicians.'° 

Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey did not play Wash- 
ington, D.C. in 1944 as the show's itinerary had been dis- 
rupted by the Hartford Fire, however when the circus first 
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The Austrian acrobat Franz Furtner, billed as Unus, was a center ring 
sensation when Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey visited Washington in 
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set up its flame-resistant big top in 1945, it was at Benning 
Road and 26" Street. 

The tent had been shipped directly from Sarasota to 
Washington while the show was at the Boston Garden and 
it was the first time in the show’s history that the canvas ar- 
rived a week ahead of the performers. The early arrival al- 
lowed fire marshals to inspect both the tent and the steel 
stringers used to support the seating.'”° 

Among those at the first performance under the fire-re- 
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The circus promoted the filming of The Greatest Show on 
Earth in newspaper ads and thousands made their way to 
the Benning Road lot. 
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sistant canvas was General George Marshall, the Army Chief 
of Staff. The General was photographed under the big top 
with his three-year-old grandson and clown Emmett Kelly. 
The picture was widely distributed, and equestrian director 


Fred Bradna later said he believed it had a tremendous effect 
calming the public. Bradna said for the rest of the season he 
heard people say, “If the General thinks it is ok to take his 
grandson, I guess we can risk it too.”!” 

When Ringling made its first post-war appearance in 
Washington in 1946, it was still suffering from manpower 
and supply shortages, something that was obvious when the 
show made its first under-canvas move from Philadelphia to 
Washington and candy butchers had to help take down the 
big top. 

Frank Miller, the head of concessions, grumbled about 
the food shortages. “We ran out of hot dogs three times last 
week,” he said, “and of course we have cut down on hot dog 
rolls. Then there is cotton candy. We are still rationed on 
sugar.’1°8 

Much of the news related to the circus’ arrival in 1947 
was centered on activities that were happening far from the 
Benning Road lot, in a Delaware courtroom. Although John 
Ringling North had regained control of the show earlier in 
the year, while the circus was in Washington Robert Ringling 
was briefly reinstated as president of the circus. 

The legal tangle stemmed from the 1946 annual meet- 
ing of the circus which had put James Haley and Ringling in 
charge of the show. While the circus was in Washington, a 
judge ruled that the scheme violated an agreement related to 
how the company’s stock was voted.'” 

North soon regained control of the show, and in the 
years that followed new equipment such as seat wagons, 
jeeps and walkie-talkies were added to the operation, and 
because of its spot early on the outdoor route, many of these 
innovations were first used in Washington. 

It was also on the Benning Road lot where one of the 
most enduring legacies of the Ringling circus unfolded in 
early May of 1951 when a 34-car train brought circus equip- 
ment, tents and tractors to Washington without any per- 
formers. 

Four days later the circus coaches, animals and per- 
formers came in from Boston, and at the exact same time 
they were unloading on the Pennsylvania Railroad’s siding, 
a streamlined passenger train arrived at Washington’s Union 
Station. On board was Hollywood director Cecil B. DeMi- 
lle, Betty Hutton, Dorothy Lamour and a crew of about 150 
movie technicians. 

When the show left Washington six days later, the cir- 
cus performances given on the Benning Road lot had been 
immortalized by DeMille for his Academy Award winning 
film, The Greatest Show on Earth. 

Those who attended the show on May 16 were treated to 
both a circus performance and DeMille’s first night on the 
set as he appeared high over the audience on a 50-foot crane 
along with cameraman Jack Warren and a color technician. 

Among the scenes filmed the first night were the Rix 
performing bears in the center ring and the Zoppé riding act 
which included a cameo by Emmett Kelly. The audience also 
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saw Betty Hutton, Dorothy Lamour and Gloria Graham in 
the Picnic in the Park display and Cornel Wilde dressed as a 
cowboy on a prancing white horse.'"° 

The following night actor William Boyd was filmed 
during the spec dressed as his television character Hopa- 
long Cassidy. Boyd, a friend of DeMille’s, received the union 
minimum for his appearance.'!! 

Although several scenes featuring “Buttons the Clown” 
were shot in Washington, actor Jimmy Stewart was not in 
any of them. Stewart's wife was ill, and he did not make the 
trip from Hollywood. Consequently, the scenes of Buttons 
that were shot in Washington, including the aerial ballet 
Lovely Luawanna Lady, used Robert “Bones” Brown as a 
stand-in. It was the lanky trapeze artist, rather than Jimmy 
Stewart, who appeared next to the ukulele-playing Emmett 
Kelly and Dorothy Lamour. '” 

Former CHS President Tom Parkinson was on assign- 


When Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey arrived in 
Washington in 1951, audiences were treated to both a circus 
and the filming of a major motion picture. Director Cecil 
B. DeMille is seen with actress Gloria Graham as elephant 
trainer Eugene “Arky” Scott and Jeanne Sleeter look on. 

The Ringling Museum, Tibbals Circus Collection 


In 1959 Cristiani Bros. Circus made its Washington debut 
on the same lot that had been used by Ringling Bros. and 
Barnum & Bailey during its final years under canvas. Among 
the featured attractions was the human cannonball, 
Emmanuel Zacchini. 


Paul Tharp photo, Jerry Cash Collection 


ment for The Billboard during the Washington engagement, 
and in his role as Circus Editor he provided a comprehensive 
report on both the movie and the layout of the show. In ad- 
dition to details related to the filming, Parkinson's article de- 
scribed the elimination of the menagerie tent and explained 
how 25 elephants, 14 animal cages and a giraffe corral were 
housed at one end of the new red and blue big top.'” 

At the same time DeMille was filming the motion pic- 
ture, the Circus Fans of America held their 1951 convention 
in Washington, and after the Saturday night performance 
charter buses took the fans and performers from the show- 
grounds to the Shoreham Hotel where an elaborate buffet 
and dance was held." 

Washington was always one of Ringling’s first dates un- 
der canvas, and in 1955 executive director Michael Burke 
invited Vice President Richard Nixon and his young family 
to attend the circus. That season the show heavily promoted 
its 51 elephants and when a press agent for the circus was 
told that Nixon was coming, he quipped, “We are lucky it is 
a Republican administration. Where would we round up 51 
donkeys for a Democratic salute?”'”” 

When the circus train left Benning Road for Philadelphia 
a year later no one could have predicted it would be the final 
appearance of the Ringling big top in Washington, but less 
than three months later, while the circus was in Pittsburgh 
on July 16, 1956, the tents came down for the last time. 

When the news broke, the local media sought out one of 
the city’s biggest circus fans for reaction. Dr. William Mann, 
director of the National Zoo said, “We will miss it” He called 
the decision “a tragedy.”"”* 

Three years later Dr. Mann was among those who was 
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ecstatic when he learned that the Cristiani Bros. Circus 
would be coming to Washington in 1959 and setting up 
on the same Benning Road lot where Ringling Bros. and 
Barnum & Bailey had first appeared in 1943. 

A young circus fan named David Orr was on the lot the 
day the show arrived and was able to attend several of the 
Cristiani performances. More than 60 years later he still had 
vivid memories of the scene. 

“It was a huge multi-colored big top that was absolutely 
beautiful,” he recalled. “That weekend I flew over the lot in 
an Air Force cargo plane. It was such a sight. The weather 
was perfect. The costumes were beautiful, and the equip- 
ment sparkled.”!”” 

On the same day Cristiani Bros. made its Washington 
debut, many those with the show gathered around televi- 
sions to watch an NBC program that had been videotaped 
a month earlier in Sarasota. The television show, titled Roll 
Out the Sky, featured the Cristiani family and many of the 
circus’ performers. According to the 1959 Route Book, “the 
family received over 200 wires from well-wishers following 
the program.”''® 

A few months after the Cristiani circus left Washington, 
heavy equipment arrived on the lot and construction began 
for the first multi-purpose stadium designed to host both 
professional baseball and football games. Fourteen months 
later D.C. Stadium opened only a few hundred yards south 
of the circus lot, a venue that was renamed for Robert F. 
Kennedy after his assassination in 1968. 

For nearly 40 years the circus lot sat fallow until the 
summer of 1997 when a red and yellow big top sprung up 
on what had been a remote parking lot for fans of the Wash- 
ington Redskins and Senators. 

The show was UniverSoul and it mixed circus tradi- 
tion with popular entertainment, family values and African 
American culture. UniverSoul’s founder, Cedric Walker told 
Bandwagon it was important that the circus appear in the 
same neighborhood as its customers, and that it be present- 
ed under canvas. “We are living in a time when authenticity 
is very important and the tented show makes you feel like 
circus,” he said. “The audiences like it much better than go- 
ing into the confines of an arena.”!”” 

Over the next several years UniverSoul Circus appeared 
in different locations in the Washington metropolitan area, 
returning to the RFK Stadium parking lot in 2013. 

In 2004, the old showgrounds embraced the future when 
the Cirque du Soleil production Varekai set up on what had 
been the Benning Road lot. Varekai was one of many Cirque 
du Soleil productions that visited Greater Washington since 
Cirque Reinvente first appeared on the National Mall in 1987. 
While many of the Cirque du Soleil productions have been 
presented in Washington's suburbs, those two shows along 
with Corteo, which was set up in 2006 on a vacant lot at 9" 
and H streets NW, were the only Cirque productions that 
have been presented under canvas inside the city limits. 
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The UniverSoul Circus made its first appearance in Northeast 
D.C. in 1997, and in the years that followed it became an 
annual tradition. In 2013 the UniverSoul tents were set up at 
three different locations in the Washington region. 

Courtesy of UniverSoul Circus 


Washington is a city that embraces the nation’s history 
and in 1967 the Smithsonian Institution began presenting an 
annual festival focused on the cultural heritage of the United 
States. Fifty years later some two-million people made their 
way to the National Mall to learn about the history, mys- 
tique and diversity of circus arts. 

The idea originated when the Folklife Festival’s curator, 
Preston Scott, visited Sarasota’ Circus Arts Conservatory, 
and after two and a half years of planning, the program was 
presented on the National Mall from June 29 until July 9, 
2017. 

The Smithsonian's Circus Arts Folklife Festival was devel- 
oped by The John and Mable Ringling Museum of Art along 
with Pedro Reis and Dolly Jacobs of the Circus Arts Con- 
servatory in partnership with the American Youth Circus 
Organization, the American Circus Educators Association, 
and the National Park Service. 
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Although performances and workshops were held in 
several locations, the Circus Sarasota big top was set up di- 
rectly in front of the Museum of Natural History, the exact 
spot where P. T. Barnum’s Museum, Circus and Mammoth 
Amphitheatre appeared in 1862. 

“Tt is a sacred place,” said Pedro Reis, President and 
Chief Executive Officer of The Circus Arts Conservatory as 
he reflected on challenges of setting up the Circus Sarasota 
big top on the National Mall. “Each day we had four differ- 
ent shows and four different sets of rigging in the tent. It was 
quite spectacular and quite an undertaking.” 

Those who made their way to the 2017 Folklife Festival 
saw performances of the Sailor Circus Academy and about 
30 circus schools along with Circus Sarasota, Cirque De 
Voix and UniverSoul. 

“But it was not just the performance,’ Reis told Band- 
wagon. “It was also the rigging, the costumes and even the 
food,’ adding, “and it was one of the best circus audiences 
that any performer could imagine, and something that Dol- 
ly and J are very, very proud of” 

Cedric Walker of UniverSoul agreed, “The Smithsonian 
is a mecca for all sorts of artistry and for us to be able to 
perform there was amazing and the audience was unlike any 
other.” 

The Washington audience may be unlike any other 
because the city is unlike any other. The nation’s capital is 
unique among American cities because it was established by 
the Constitution, and has long been the center of political 
maneuvering, national identity, compromise, and of course 


Pedro Reis, co-founder of the Circus Arts Conservatory, 
developed the plan for erecting the Circus Sarasota big top on 
the National Mall and personally supervised the operation. 
The tent was at the same spot where P. T. Barnum’s circus set 
up in 1862. 


Circus Arts Conservatory, Sarasota 


power. 

It has also been a place where residents have found en- 
joyment under a canvas tent for more than 175 years. 

In 1873 a writer described Washington, D.C. as “the city 
of circuses,” a place where the population appreciated “flesh- 
colored tights, maroon velvet vests, fringes of gold, spangles 
of silver and an arena of sawdust.” 

The nation has evolved since those words were written, 
as has the circus, and although vacant lots and big tops are 
not as common as they once were, Washington remains a 
city steeped in history and tradition. 

No Doctor Roy, the circus is not a nuisance to the com- 
munity. The community is a tapestry made up of tradition, 
and the history of the circus in Washington, D.C. is one of 
its brightest and most enduring threads. [BW 
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The Showgrounds of EAE D.C. 


. Center Market (between L and M streets) 
1842-1860 1890-1900 

. Public Garden at 4% St. SW 8. 3’ and P streets NW 
1846-1850s 1892-1896 

. Government Lot . 13° between C and D streets NE 
(6" St. below Pennsylvania) 1901-1902 
1857-1875 10. 14" and H St. at Florida Ave. NE 

4. The Mall 1903-1920 

(Louisiana Ave. and 10" St.NW) 11. 15ttand U St. NW 
1862-2017 1899-1914 

. Athletic Park 12. Camp Meigs/Union Market 
(9% St. and S St. NW) (5" and Florida Ave.) 
1875-1888 1921-1939 


. Capitol Park 13. Benning Rd. and 26* St. NE 
(New Jersey Ave. and C St. NW) 1937-2004 
1886-1892 14. 215 St. and C St. NE 

. North Capitol St. 1940-2013 
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‘The original Library of Congress structure was renamed the Thomas Jefferson Building in 1980. 
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The Strobridge Lithograph Co., Cincinnati, 1896 


Library of Congress, James Madison Building 


IDALETTA~WALLAGEIN THEIRTHRILLING HIGH TRAPEZE TRIUMPH. 


— i€ CONQUESTS RAGH PERFORMANGEON bf + PTRARKUNS GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH. = GREAT LONDON CIRCUS, 


TRAVELING THIS SEASON ONLY ['E:Théd] ACTUAL EXPENSES DAILY 
WM.H. BATCHELLER 


Wa bof THE CHAMPION LEAPER. 


THE NEW GREAT PAGIFIG weticénte 2 tincus ever oncanizen 
The Strobridge Lithograph Co., Cincinnati, c.1885 


The United States Congress began its first session in the Fed- 
eral City on November 17, 1800. Originally, the books and archi- 
val collections of Congress were housed in the Capitol building. 
Many decades would pass before a separate building would be 
designed for the ever-growing materials. Construction of the 
first Library of Congress building began in 1888, and it opened 
in 1897. 

Today the Library of Congress boasts collections that are 
truly phenomenal. Its holdings consist of more than 170 mil- 
lion items including 40 million books. Historic prints and post- 
ers represent a comparatively small but very significant part of 


the collections, circus posters with their blazing colors and eye- SANGER arated ITRAATONL 


catching compositions included AcoumeaTiON OFTHE RAR mee @ LLHUTCMINSOR, | 4 ACDNBOUATON OTe 
8 : P ; ; Atin WS, | == SOLE OWNERS. == MSP aoe 
According to the Library of Congress, there are about 450 


circus and wild west posters in its collection. Although its Na- The Strobridge Lithograph Co., Cincinnati, c.1882 
tional Digital Library Program was launched in 1994 to repro- 

duce primary source materials, it was not until about three years _ shared in this article have been selected. Many of these 
ago that Library of Congress circus posters began tobe scanned _are not found in any other institutional or private col- 
and placed online. It is from these materials that the treasures _ lection. 
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Calvert Litho. Co., Detroit, 1891 


In 1846, Congress enacted legislation that established 
the Smithsonian Institution. The Act also required: 


“that the author or proprietor of any book, map, 
chart, musical composition, print, cut, or engrav- 
ing, for which a copy-right shall be secured...shall, 
within three months from the publication...deliver, 


Calvert Litho. Co., Detroit, c.1890 


or cause to be delivered, one copy of the same to 
the librarian of the Smithsonian institution, and one 
copy to the librarian of Congress Library...” (Twen- 
ty-ninth Congress of the United States, Chapter 178, 
Sec. 10, Aug. 10, 1846). 


This requirement led to the acquisition of many of the post- 
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ers preserved, first in the 
Capitol library, and after 
1897 at one of the Library 
of Congress facilities. The 
circus posters seen on these 
two pages are extraordinary 
examples of these materi- 
als that are cared for by the 
Prints and Photographs Di- 
vision of the Library of Con- 
gress. 

The 1870 woodcut at left 
is a particularly revealing 
portrayal of the American 
circus in the post-Civil War 
era. Note the striped inte- 
rior of the tented pavilion as 
well as the preponderance of 
bare-chested male acrobats, 
equestrians and the lone 
trapezist in flight above the 
ring. 


Left, Warren, Johnson & Co., 
Buffalo, 1870 Woodcut. 


Right, United States Printing 
Co., Russell-Morgan 
Factories, Cincinnati, 1892 


Calvert Litho. Co., Detroit, c.1890 hand-colored lithograph 
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- RBTEBARNUM: & CO'S GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH “ 


EAT LONDON CIIRCUS COMBINED WITH 


SANGERS ROVALBRITISH MENAGERIE & GRAND INTERNATIONAL SHOWS 


LOCKINA ARTS 
JUNY. DANC NG. - STOR IIc 


Throughout the 19" century, circus proprietors profited 
by offering and advertising never-before-seen attractions. 
P. T. Barnum (1810-1891) and his partners reaped tremen- 
dous financial reward when they brought Jumbo to the New 
World in 1882 and toured the celebrated African elephant 
with their circus. After Jumbo was struck and killed by a 
railroad locomotive during his fourth season with Barnum 
& London, the owners further prospered presenting the 
mammoth animal’s stuffed hide and skeleton for a couple 
more seasons. 

Examples abound of such circus features around the 
turn of the 20" century. The Ringling brothers promoted 
the novel skills of Lockhart’s “elephant comedians” that 
supposedly could act in pantomimic skits and play musical 
instruments. Pawnee Bill’s Wild West exhibited the “only” 
white buffalo on earth in 1903. Even groups of people from 
foreign lands like the “Congress of Beauty” and “Turkish 
Theatre” depicted on the Courier lithograph below were 
employed to lure legions of circus goers. 

The Strobridge Jumbo skeleton litho and the Courier 
stock poster on these pages are also noteworthy as illustra- 
tions of American fashion and dress just before and at the 
dawn of the new century. 


Above right, United States Printing Co., Russell-Morgan, 
Cincinnati, 1903. 
Below, Courier Litho. Co., Buffalo, c1900. 
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Courier Litho. Co., Buffalo, c.1900 
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Courier Litho. Co., Buffalo, 1898 
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Each of the Courier posters on these pages provides evidence 
of the never-ending quest of showmen of the era to offer novel feats 
By \'L of balance and athleticism. The Melrosas pedaled bicycles precari- 
sWALLAC E SHOWS ously positioned on a tightwire rigged in the Forepaugh-Sells big 
top. The Stirk family fashioned human pyramids and balanced on 
penny-farthings (high-wheel bicycles) with Great Wallace Sbows. 
The Sisters Vortex accomplished exercises of strength and cour- 
age on an illuminated revolving triangular apparatus hailed as the 
“Aerial Trapezone.’ 

The fearless abandon of Achille Philion on the spiraling globe 
tower must truly have been something to behold. No other dare- 
devil of the day created a more spectacular visual climax to his or 
her stunts than when Philion rushed “headlong down the tower 
enveloped in flames and fireworks.” At least one would imagine 
this to be true based on the poster above. Born near Montreal in 
1851 (Professional Career of Achille Philion by Aimee Hercht, 1890), 
Philion was approaching the end of his career when Courier copy- 
righted this piece depicting his act. 

There is an important annotation regarding the Stirk family 
poster at the far left. After Great Wallace used up its stock of this 
lithograph, as well as two others designed and printed by Courier, 
the show turned to Donaldson Lithographing Co. to have the ex- 
act same posters reproduced at a lower cost. George Bleistein, the 
president of Courier, sued Donaldson for copyright infringement. 
In its landmark 1903 decision, the United States Supreme Court 
ruled that artwork for posters and other advertising were indeed 
protected by copyright law (Bleistein v. Donaldson Lithographing 
Ca, 188 Us, 23951903): 


Courier Litho. Co., Buffalo, 1898 
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Courier Litho. Co., Buffalo, c.1898 


The Library of Congress collection includes superb 
examples of “multiple-sheet” posters like the 3-sheet 
Courier at left and 6-sheet Russell-Morgan seen below. 
The themes of each of these lithographs point toward 
late-19"" century society’s beguilement with the extremes 
of human physical limits and its curiosity regarding weird 
or unusual human activities. 

An example of the former fascination was Louis Cyr 
(1863-1912) who briefly toured on the American circus 
scene. He was a French Canadian who had a long career 
as a weight-lifting champion. An example of the latter is 
snake charming, an ageless attraction that dates back to 
ancient Egypt, is referenced in The Old Testament (The 
Book of Psalms 58: 3-5), and has long been a popular 
subject of Hindu artists. In North America snake charm- 
ing has often been associated with feminine beauties. 

The Forepaugh-Sells lithograph at right is singled out 
for two reasons. First, its composition provides a sense 
of motion created by the sequentially-placed shadowed 
figures of the casting act aerialists. And second, the four 
“Phenomenal and Fearless Potters” posing simultane- 
ously on a single rope is the only known confirmation of 
such an act in circus history. 


United States Printing Co., Russell-Morgan Factories, 
Cincinnati, 1892 
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Courier Litho. Co., Buffalo, 1900 


LARGEST MOST COMPLETE : MENAGERIE OW. 


Courier Litho. Co., Buffalo, 1898 
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The oldest circus poster in the Library of Congress col- 
lection is a Sands, Nathan & Co. woodcut that was printed in 
1856 (veteran showmen Richard Sands and John J. Nathans 
operated this enterprise for seven years beginning in 1855). 
However, the majority of the Library of Congress impres- 
sions date from the 1890s and 1900s. Additional exquisite 

CRANDALL examples of lithographs from this span of years are ae 
comic ; duced on these pages. 

: \ Fauesinvan Excepting for larger sizes and fragile condition, most of 
“J, Ab i the original circus posters at the Library of Congress may 
y sr aiolee ere be viewed in person in the Prints and Photographs Reading 
ey Room located on the third floor of the Madison Building in 
Washington, D.C. Such access requires an advance appoint- 

ment to provide time for retrieval from storage locations. 

A note regarding the poster at left - Albert Crandall’s 
presentation was an enormous sensation when his act de- 
buted in 1899 with Ringling Bros. in the Tattersall amphithe- 
ater in Chicago. Two years later he was still going strong: 
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“Crandall’s act consists in dangling from the ears 
or the tail of his clown mule, Thunderbolt, while the 
animal is tearing over the hippodrome track with 
the speed of a stroke of limited lightning. Why 
Crandall has not been kicked into an early grave is 
a matter which probably only the mule understands 
(Wilkes-Barre Record, May 10, 1901, p. 6). 


Top left, Courier Litho. Co., Buffalo, 1899 
Below, Otis Lithograph Co., Cleveland and New York, c.1907 


HAGENBECK-WALLACE CIRCUS 


Stafford & Co., Nottingham (England), Faddegon & Co., Amsterdam (Holland), c.1885 
1880 woodcut 


Lith. Adolph Friedlander, Hamburg, 1893 
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Stellingen 


Lith. Adolph Friedlander, Hamburg, 1916 


The Library of Congress Prints and Photographs 
Division manages approximately 16 million items. Even 
though materials on the history of the United States 
have been a priority over the years, these collections are 
international in scope. 

Seen here are examples of European circus post- 
ers in the collection. The Cirque D’Hiver woodcut and 
the Miss Stena chromolithograph were used during 
the popular era of balloon ascensions to advertise the 
unusual performances of intrepid aerialists. Adolph 
Friedlander (1851-1904) created the realistic image of 
Julius Seeth (1863-1939) with his six lions riding in a 
carousel of sailing vessels drawn by a single black horse. 
Another Friedlander poster was designed for the Wal- 
lenda’s casting trampoline and tumbling act long before 
latter-generation Karl Wallenda (1905-1978) brought 
his soon-to-be famous high-wire troupe to the United 
States in 1928. 

The poster for the zoo in Stellingen reminds us of 
the prominent association Carl Hagenbeck (1844-1913) 
of Germany had in selling exotic animals to and devel- 
oping wild animal presentations for circuses on both 
sides of the Atlantic. BW 


Lith. Adolph Friedlander, Hamburg, 1905 
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by Chris Berry 


Roland Butler focused on the brick wall of Madison 
Square Garden, took a deep breath and began talking about 
the upcoming circus season. As his story unfolded, the 
crusty press agent explained to the assembled reporters that 
the show in 1941 would be different and would touch a ten- 
der note. 

“Love, he said, “that is the theme.” 

Butler then spoke of the great romances in classical lit- 
erature. He first talked of William Shakespeare’s Romeo and 
Juliet, then of Maurice Maeterlinck’s Pelléas and Mélisande, 
and finally he began weaving in the tale of John Ringling 
North’s Mr. and Mrs. Gargantua. 

Like so many classic love stories, this couple had radi- 
cally different backgrounds. M’Toto, he explained, was a 
gentle young lady, raised by a wealthy family on a luxurious 
estate in Cuba. Her mate was a boy from West Africa who 
had grown up in Brooklyn and often displayed a ferocious 
temper. 

Butler then described their first meeting in Sarasota, 
separated by only a few feet and the bars of their respective 
cages. 

“You should have been there,” Butler said, “when we 
rolled up the curtain M’Toto stared at Gargantua. They only 
had eyes for each other, and I am not guilty of an overstate- 
ment when I say it was love at first sight.” 

He then briefly departed from the gorilla love story and 
explained how the circus of 1941 had been modernized by 
designer Norman Bel Geddes “without violating any circus 


MADISON SQ. GARDEN 
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LAST PERFORMANCE SUNDAY NIGHT MAY 4 


This lithograph was used to promote the first appearance of 
Mr. and Mrs. Gargantua at Madison Square Garden in the 
spring of 1941. John Ringling North suggested that artist 
George Howe depict the gorillas so that their entire bodies 
were seen. Although the poster promoted “For 80 years The 
Greatest Show on Earth,’ the first use of the slogan by the 
circus is traditionally dated as 1871, 70 years prior. 

Chris Berry Collection 


tradition.” And although he digressed for a few moments to 
touch on Alfred Court's wild animal act and the Old King 
Cole and Mother Goose spectacle, he soon returned to the 
blossoming romance between the two gorillas. 

As the news conference ended and the reporters began 
packing up, the veteran publicity man made one last plea. 
“Play it up!” he begged. “This is the emotional sensation 
of the ages. It is love on a Gargantuan scale...at the usual 
prices.” 

Although Butler presented the romance of Mr. and Mrs. 
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those who had purchased tickets to the circus. 


The Ringling Museum, Tibbals Circus Collection 


Gargantua as breaking news, their story was not new, as the 
gorillas had been making headlines from the moment their 
engagement was first announced the previous November. 

For several years John Ringling North had been aware 
of a wealthy heiress named Maria Hoyt who lived in Cuba 
with a young female gorilla. When North and his new wife, 
French film star Germaine Aussey, were planning their Ha- 
vana honeymoon in 1940, he jumped at the chance to com- 
bine work with pleasure and sent a wire to Mrs. Hoyt re- 
questing a meeting.’ 

Gargantua had been with Ringling Bros. and Barnum & 
Bailey for three seasons, and although he was still a tremen- 
dous attraction, management feared that his star power was 
starting to fade.* The circus press agents needed a new hook 
and North, a newlywed himself, suggested that if Gargantua 
had a bride, and if she gave birth to a baby gorilla, the public 
would again have something sensational to talk about. 

John Ringling North found Gargantua’s mate at a luxu- 
rious estate on the outskirts of Havana. 

Toto had been given to Mrs. Hoyt and her husband 
Kenneth in February of 1932 when they were on safari in 
the French Congo. At the time Toto was an orphaned new- 
born and weighed only nine pounds. The couple, who did 
not have any children of their own, doted on the baby go- 
rilla and when Kenneth Hoyt died in 1938 his widow bought 
property in Cuba and hired a private zookeeper named Jose 
Tomas to take care of the gorilla and several other animals 
that she owned. 

In the years since she began raising Toto, Mrs. Hoyt had 
received several offers to purchase her; and although she 
had refused all of them, the ape was becoming increasingly 


Norman Bel Geddes designed a tent for the gorillas that was suspended 
from towers rather than having interior poles. “Gorilla Land” was located 
between the menagerie and the big top as an additional attraction for 


unruly as she approached adolescence. Despite 
her devotion, Mrs. Hoyt recognized that her 
438-pound pet would soon be unmanageable. 

The challenge of controlling a young gorilla 
became crystal clear to John Ringling North 
shortly after he arrived at the high-walled Ha- 
vana estate. According to Mrs. Hoyt, when 
she and North walked into the backyard, Toto 
showed no interest at first, until North stepped 
closer and the gorilla heard the rattle of ice in his 
Scotch and soda. 

Toto immediately decided that she wanted 
the ice and although North quickly relinquished 
the cocktail, Toto wanted more. Within sec- 
onds she was chasing the young circus execu- 
tive across the broad lawn. Although he made 
it safely to the house and bolted the door, Toto 
continued to make her presence known to the 
visitor. Later that day as North and Mrs. Hoyt 
were discussing terms of their agreement, they 
were startled to see the young gorilla hanging 
upside down as she watched the negotiation 
through a large plate glass window.* 

North was immediately struck by the fact that Toto was 
living in what was arguably the most extraordinary condi- 


Toto was raised ona luxurious estate by Mrs. Maria Hoyt who 
had rescued the infant gorilla while on safari in Africa. 
Maria Hoyt photograph 
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tions of any pet, let alone a gorilla. Her playground was de- 
signed to resemble an African jungle, and in the middle of 
the lush backyard a small garden home had been built as her 
private ape chateau. 

Totos life of luxury was much different than that of 
Gargantua who had been confined to a 28-foot cage wagon 
since 1938. 

From Mrs. Hoyt’s perspective nothing was too good for 
Toto. Each morning Tomas would bring the gorilla a glass 
of fruit juice, followed by a breakfast of two dozen bananas 
dunked in guava jelly. At 1:30 she would be seated at her 
dining room table where she was served a bowl of vegetable 
soup, three eggs, a plate of black beans and rice, a piece of 
chicken and either cake or fruit pie, all washed down with 
iced tea. At six oclock each evening Toto would get in bed 
and pull the custom-made monogrammed sheets over her- 
self before she drifted off to sleep. 

After meeting Mrs. Hoyt and her remarkable pet, North 
was even more convinced that Gargantua should have a 
mate in 1941, and the negotiation began in earnest. Ac- 
cording to circus historian and Gargantua authority Gene 
Plowden, Mrs. Hoyt never sold the gorilla but rather leased 
her to the circus with the privilege of being allowed to visit 
her any time, day or night.° However, a contract was indeed 
finalized on July 3, 1940 and Toto was sold for $8,750.’ (In 
July of 1953, Mrs. Hoyt would buy Toto back, although the 


John Ringling North made arrangements to acquire Toto 
while on his honeymoon in Havana in 1940. 
Chris Berry Collection 


female gorilla never left Ringling possession.) 

With the deal inked, North met with reporters near the 
end of the 1940 season when the circus was in Miami. It 
was there that he announced that Gargantua would soon be 
taking a bride and that she would arrive in Sarasota shortly 
after the first of the year. 

When North was asked if the two were expected to 
produce a family, he responded, “nothing could be finer, if 
they want to,’ adding that “it is the first marriage for both of 
them.”8 

The new Mrs. North took it a step further, “If Gargantua 
and Toto have a girl baby I am going to name her Germaine 
- that is my name,’ she said. “If it is a boy, we will call him 
Johnny.” When pressed on her opinion of the gorilla, Ger- 
maine Aussey North added, “She is alright, but she is not my 
idea of a pet around the house.”® 

Only days after the “engagement announcement” a doz- 
en craftsmen at the circus winter quarters were working fe- 
verishly on the new glass and steel cage that would be Toto’s 
new home. Like Gargantua’s wagon, the 28-foot bridal suite 
was “jungle conditioned” by the Carrier Air Conditioning 
Company. Fresh climate-controlled air was circulated ev- 
ery four minutes, and whether it was blustery in Baltimore 
or sweltering in Savannah, the humidity was maintained at 
50% and the temperature remained fairly constant at about 
75 degrees. 


Toto brought her pet cat Principe from Havana when she 
joined the circus in 1941. 
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The air-conditioning was one of several features to be 
installed. There was real concern that Gargantua might be- 
come so infatuated with Toto that he would try to break into 
her cage. As part of the design, one inch steel bars were in- 
stalled four inches apart in Toto’s cage, along with shatter- 
proof glass that was tested by putting it on blocks and having 
an elephant walk on it. 

The original plan was to transfer Gargantua to the new 
wagon and send the old one to Havana, but Mrs. Hoyt was 
adamant. “Toto must have the best,’ she demanded, “and I 
insist that the new cage be given to her. John Ringling North 
agreed, and as soon as the wagon was completed and deco- 
rated by designer Norman Bel Geddes, it would be put on a 
circus flatcar and sent on a ferryboat to Cuba." 

The new gorilla habitat was only part of Bel Geddes mas- 
sive streamlining of the 1941 circus, but it was an important 
and highly visual element on the showgrounds. On January 
27, Bel Geddes and North met in New York to discuss the 
redesign and modernization of the circus. 

Notes from that meeting, now at the University of Texas 
Harry Ransom Center, reveal the enthusiasm that Bel Ged- 
des had for Mr. and Mrs. Gargantua and the pavilion that 
he had designed for them. The blue tent, known as Gorilla 
Land, would have no interior poles and was designed to be 
suspended by cables attached to four exterior towers, one at 
each corner. 


Bel Geddes’ face-lift of the circus showgrounds placed 
Gorilla Land between the menagerie and the big top and 
included crowd-control ramps on both sides of the tent so 
that spectators could see the gorillas on their way into the 
main performance.” 

In addition to their conversation about the innovative 
new tent, North and Bel Geddes had an in-depth discussion 
about the marketing of Mr. and Mrs. Gargantua, and the 
new posters that were being created by Bel Geddes’ partner 
and artist, George Howe. During the meeting North insisted 
that Howe illustrate both gorillas in full length, “depicted on 
two legs” in the style of King Kong.” 

The artwork that showed Mr. and Mrs. Gargantua in the 
wild was just one of the new lithograph designs that George 
Howe created for the 1941 season, and on January 31 Bel 
Geddes sent a telegram to North which asked whether he 
preferred a union or non-union printing house for the post- 
ers. Later that day North telephoned Bel Geddes and said, 
“use non-union whenever it is cheaper?’ 

On February 4, less than two months before the circus 
was scheduled to arrive at Madison Square Garden, bids 
were received from five printing houses. Morgan Litho of 
Cleveland was the low bidder, but the contract was awarded 
to the McCandlish firm of Philadelphia which charged a lit- 
tle over five cents for each one-sheet poster. Bids from U.S. 
Litho, Strobridge and Forbes were all rejected as being too 


The Gorilla Land tent was designed to allow everyone who 
attended the circus to pass by Gargantua and M'Toto’s cage 
wagons. on their way to the big top. 
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expensive." 

Although thousands of dollars would be spent on adver- 
tising, the show was also counting on the free publicity that 
the wedding ceremony would create. The circus press agents 
realized that the news cycle slowed on the weekend, even 
more so on a holiday. With the marketing plan in place and 
Totos wagon nearly complete, the show’s publicity machine 
started ramping up for the wedding ceremony, scheduled on 
Saturday, February 22, 1941, George Washington's Birthday. 

Those who read newspapers and magazines in early 
1941 soaked up stories that described the pair as two of 
the most valuable animals anywhere. According to the dis- 
patches from Sarasota, although there were hundreds of li- 
ons, tigers and elephants in captivity, there were only eleven 
captive gorillas in the world, and the other nine were owned 
by zoos. 

The press team headed up by Roland Butler also planted 
stories which speculated on how the two would react at their 
first meeting. Readers were reminded that neither Gargan- 
tua nor Toto had seen another gorilla since they were infants 
and there were a multitude of theories on how they would 
respond to each other when they met for the first time, and 
ultimately whether they would mate. 

One of those who provided expertise was a Brooklyn 
physician named P. B. Caudilla who had obtained permis- 
sion to make a thorough examination of Toto once she 
arrived in the United States. Doctor Caudilla had already 
examined Gargantua and all but four of the gorillas in the 
United States, and said, “Someday we may examine Toto’s 
offspring.” 

That same story also revealed that although Toto was 


still considered an adolescent, she was already displaying 
motherly instincts as she enjoyed playing with dolls and a 
pet kitten named Principe who she treated as if it were a 
child.'° 

When one national magazine reported that it was pos- 
sible that Toto was actually a male, press agent Roland But- 
ler fired back with both barrels. “Toto is a female gorilla 
and Gargantua is a male, the circus is sure of that,” he pro- 
claimed, adding, “We do not know what will happen when 
the two are joined in ‘gorilla wedlock; but we do know their 
sexes.”!” 

The pending “wedding” also gave the circus press agents 
the opportunity to recount the story of Gargantua’s voyage 
from Africa, the disgruntled sailor who scarred his face and 
Mrs. Gertrude Lintz’ decision to sell him to John Ringling 
North after he became too difficult for her to handle. 

Readers were also reminded of the care that the circus 
had lavished upon Gargantua since he was first displayed 
in 1938. Dozens of articles in advance of Toto’s arrival de- 
scribed Gargantua’s air-conditioned, spotless quarters, 
his diet and the coast-to-coast tours that had made him a 
household name across the United States. 

As the wedding date approached Mr. and Mrs. John 
Ringling North left for Havana with a small party that in- 
cluded Norman Bel Geddes. In addition to the new cage 
wagon, North brought along a large wedding ring created by 
the Paris jeweler Cartier. The inscription inside Toto’s ring 
read, “I'm Wild About You.’’* 

On February 19, only three days before the wedding 
ceremony was to be held, Toto arrived in Port Everglades, 
Florida on a ferry boat that carried the new cage, designated 


Toto’s cage wagon was built in Sarasota in the winter of 1941 and originally designated as wagon number 175. Disaster was 
narrowly avoided late in the season when a slow-moving locomotive struck the wagon and flipped it over as it was being 
hauled from the showgrounds to the circus train. 
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by the circus as wagon number 175 (identified as number 97 
after 1945). 

As soon as the ferry docked, Mrs. Hoyt boarded and 
gave Toto a treat of baked apples, and then complained to 
a reporter about how her “baby” was being treated and ex- 
pressed her concern that Toto was “suffering the pang of 
being imprisoned for the first time.” Evidently the choppy 
waters of the Atlantic had also made the gorilla seasick. “She 
could not sleep a wink all night,” Jose Tomas said as the wag- 
on was loaded onto one of the silver circus flatcars. 

Mrs. Hoyt also revealed to the reporter that her contract 
with North included a clause that she would be allowed 
to take her pet back to Havana if Toto “was not happy in 
Sarasota.” ” 

The trip to the circus winter quarters was delayed for 
three hours as U.S. Customs officials questioned whether a 
tax would have to be paid for the gorilla, or if she could en- 
ter the country duty-free as an animal that would be used 
for breeding purposes. The dispute was temporarily settled 
when the circus posted a $1,000 bond which allowed Toto to 
continue her trip to Sarasota.” 

Although dozens of reporters from across the country 
had been invited to the wedding, once Toto arrived at the 
winter quarters Mrs. Hoyt suggested that the ceremony be 
postponed for a few days, or possibly even weeks. “Toto must 
have absolute quiet and rest until she regains her health,” she 
said as she revealed that the gorilla only understood Span- 
ish. 

When asked if the couple might have trouble communi- 
cating, she said, “I am sure that Toto and Gargantua will not 
have any difficulty speaking to each other. They probably 
have a language of their own.””! 

As circus executives began to doubt whether there would 
even be a wedding, Roland Butler started preparing the me- 
dia for the possibility that the ceremony could be postponed 
or even cancelled. 

“You see Toto has had a very cloistered life,” he told the 
reporters. “She has been petted and pampered. This is the 
first time that she has been in a cage, and naturally the trip 
was fatiguing,” he explained. “It would be too much for her 
to be placed immediately in strange surroundings. Unless 
they meet in the twilight, with the proper stage settings, 
their romance might be spoiled?” 

On the morning of the wedding Mrs. Hoyt again made 
it clear that despite the tremendous planning that had been 
done, she was opposed to any ceremony that day. She then 
went to downtown Sarasota to run an errand. While Mrs. 
Hoyt was several miles away shopping, Butler made the snap 
decision to move the wedding up an hour to 2:30 p.m. 

Toto’s wagon was quickly hooked to a tractor and pulled 
into the menagerie tent where about 200 people had assem- 
bled amidst a garden of flowers. The cage was then pushed 
into place and positioned so that the two gorillas could see 
each other. Prior to their first meeting the back end of Gar- 


gantua’s cage was modified with a sliding door so that the 
gorillas could see each other when the wagons were placed 
end to end.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Gargantua the Great 


Ringling Bros and Barnum & Bailey Winter Quarters 70715 


Although Gargantua and Toto were never quartered together 
in the same space, this composite photograph was widely 
distributed to promote the pair. 

The Ringling Museum, Tibbals Circus Collection 


Henry Ringling North, who was seated with the “friends 
of the groom,” said that upon seeing the female gorilla “Gar- 
gantua stopped dead in his tracks.” Although Toto initially 
had her back to Gargantua, North recalled that “she must 
have felt someone was following her.’ As Toto glanced over 
her shoulder, she took one look at the big male gorilla and, 
seeking comfort, threw her arms around the neck of Jose 
Tomas who was in the cage with her. 

As the two gorillas stared at each other, Gargantua 
“screamed with delight” and reached for a stalk of celery and 
shoved it through the bars to Toto. With a thrust of her paw 
Toto knocked the celery out of his hand and threw it back 
into his cage. Gargantua followed up with lettuce leaves, but 
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they too were rejected by the bride. 

As reporters and a group of circus employees watched, 
Tomas stood in Toto’s cage and said to her in Spanish, “Da 
Gargy un’ besito!” (Throw Gargy a little kiss!). 

But Toto, typically shy and proper, did nothing of the 
sort. According to the official circus account, “She went 
wild with anger. She barked and screamed, tore at the bars, 
bounced up and down, gibbered and spat. On the other side 
of the glass the ferocious Gargantua slunk into a corner and 
cowered out of her sight.” 

Gene Plowden, who was on assignment for The Associ- 
ated Press that day said it was at that very moment that Mrs. 
Hoyt, wearing the “flowing chiffon and picture hat” of a Ma- 
tron of Honor, arrived in the menagerie tent. Despite her 
obvious disapproval she approached Toto’s cage and placed a 
bouquet of gardenias into the wagon. Although those in the 
crowd applauded, the two gorillas made no further attempt 
to communicate with each other, or even make a sound.” 

Mrs. Hoyt more than made up for the silence when she 
announced in a very loud voice, “Under no circumstances 
will I permit Toto to be exposed to that awful creature. Toto 
is too excited. She is not used to being kept in a cage, and she 
is still seasick from the trip from Havana.” She then marched 
out of the ceremony. 

After Mrs. Hoyt had exited the menagerie tent, press 
agent Frank Braden broke the awkward silence when he took 
a deep breath and said, “I thought we owned these apes.””” 

As the reception got under way, the bridal party enjoyed 
wedding cake that had been flown to Sarasota from Schrafft’s 
Bakery in New York.” 

Meanwhile, Toto continued to ignore Gargantua, choos- 
ing to play with her black and white kitten, Principe. 

John Ringling North looked around the tent and as- 
sured the assembled reporters that there was nothing to 
worry about. “Gargantua is infatuated,” he told them. “he 
will make a good mate for Toto. Since it was the first time 
since infancy either had seen another grown gorilla, Toto 
naturally is modest and bashful?” 

Although Mrs. Hoyt had made it clear that she believed 
Gargantua was inferior to Toto, some of the circus staff 
rushed to defend the groom. “She has an awful figure,’ one 
pointed out, referring to Toto’s potbelly, “besides, she looks 
too old for Gargantua. Did you ever see an older looking 
face?” 

Gargantua’ trainer, Dick Kroener, was among those who 
came to the groom’s defense. “If they ever get into a fight 
Gargy will kill her,’ he warned. “He will rip her to pieces.” 

Meanwhile, Toto’s trainer, Jose Tomas, insisted that Gar- 
gantua’s ranting and beating of his chest when he first saw 
Toto was an unmistakable sign of love at first sight, yet as the 
wedding festivities ended and the recessional was played it 
appeared to all of those in attendance that the romance was 
on the rocks, soured by Gargantua’s would-be “mother-in 


law.*° 


Despite the public’s expectations - and John Ringling 
North's hopes — Toto and Gargantua had not mated that day. 
They had not even touched fingertips.*! 

Months later, when the circus was in Atlanta, Frank 
Braden recalled the details of the wedding ceremony in the 
newsroom of the Atlanta Constitution. The description was 


Veteran press agents Frank Braden (left) and Roland Butler 
were responsible for developing the publicity campaign 
for the wedding of Mrs. and Mrs. Gargantua and The 
Honeymoon Tour of 1941. 
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presented with the ballyhoo and bravado traditionally as- 
sociated with a circus press agent. 

“Gargantua screamed something at Toto in gorilla 
language like this,’ Braden shouted as he let loose a blood 
curdling Tarzan yell. What followed was a boisterous news- 
room performance which reportedly “drowned out the clat- 
ter of typewriters and the ringing of telephones as copyboys 
spilled buckets of glue and editors and reporters froze in 
their chairs.” 

But Braden was just getting started. “Still, Toto did not 
shriek,” he said, which reportedly came as a relief to those 
in the newsroom. “No, she barked - like this!” and the press 
agent demonstrated how Toto barked. “And she scowled at 
Gargantua, like this,” he said as he took his cigar from his 
mouth...snarled and screwed up his face in anger. 

“By this time Gargantua decided he liked Toto and 
he reared up and beat his chest?” With that Braden began 
imitating the gorilla as he pounded on a nearby desk and 
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whirled around in his chair. 

“Only...only” Braden sighed, suddenly looking very 
sad. “Only, Toto did not like Gargantua.” 

With that Braden got out of his chair, distributed some 
press passes to the show and left the newsroom, muttering, 
“The circus will play matinee and nights Wednesday and 
Thursday at the Highland Avenue showgrounds.’ Only then 
did quiet return to the editorial offices of the Constitution.” 

With the “wedding ceremony” complete and six weeks 
until the opening at New York’s Madison Square Garden, 
the circus press agents began pitching stories that competed 
with dispatches from war-torn Europe. For many readers 
the human-interest stories about the gorilla romance were a 
welcome escape from news from North Africa and the latest 
on the Battle of the Atlantic. 

Many of the stories focused on the relationship between 
Toto and her trainer Jose Tomas. Readers were in awe about 
how she allowed Tomas into her cage and marveled at pho- 
tographs of the two wrestling and playing together. 

Another story described how Gargantua watched as 
Tomas boxed with Toto one afternoon. After they had fin- 
ished sparring Toto removed her keeper’s hat and placed it 


Toto’s caretaker, Jose Tomas, was also responsible for 
Gargantua after 1942. An expert on both gorillas, he said 
each had very different personalities. 

Maria Hoyt photograph 


on her head. When Tomas said, “Kiss me here!” and pointed 
to his cheek, the gorilla did so. “Aqui!” he said, touching his 
forehead, and again Toto complied. Although Gargantua 
had soaked it all in, his only response was a snort. 

Still there was always the uncertainty of whether the two 
would eventually mate. Richard Kroener, who had nursed 
Gargantua since he was a baby, said it was unlikely until they 
were better acquainted or fully matured since they were both 
still quite young. “Gargantua is 10 years old now,’ he said. 
“They might mate in two years, possibly one. But it might be 
even three years.” Toto’s keeper, Tomas, agreed.** 

As the Madison Square Garden opening approached, 
the circus train began an arduous trip from Sarasota to New 
York that included delays caused by hotboxes and broken 
couplers. The 51-car silver circus train (Richard Reynolds’ 
records note that all train cars were silver in 1941 having 
been painted throughout 1940) finally arrived at the Mott 
Haven Yard in the Bronx on April 3, just four days before the 
show was scheduled to premiere.*° 

Three days later, during the final dress rehearsal, gossip 
columnists reported that at the same time circus manage- 
ment was unveiling M’ Toto, her moody fiancé was unveiling 
Mrs. Hoyt! As the newspapers described it, “one minute she 
had a dress neatly covering her person; the next she had no 
dress on,” her clothing suddenly in the possession of Gar- 
gantua. 

The embarrassing incident happened when Mrs. Hoyt 
went into Toto’s cage during the rehearsal. Toto immediately 
recognized her and began howling and pounding on her 
chest with joy. As Mrs. Hoyt was kissing Toto’ hand Gar- 
gantua reached out his huge paw and tore the dress off her 
back leaving the dignified heiress in only her bra and pant- 
ies. Gargantua then looked down at her dress and ripped it 
to shreds. Luckily, Mrs. Hoyt was able to move quickly and 
lost nothing more than her dignity.*° 

The story was great fodder for the circus publicity de- 
partment. Those who defended Gargantua pointed out that 
it was now obvious that he had finally fallen for Toto and 
was jealous of anyone, male or female, who showed affection 
to his beloved. 

When the circus opened on April 7, enormous crowds 
flocked to the adjoining — yet separate — cage wagons located 
with the rest of the menagerie in the basement of Madison 
Square Garden. Despite the flood of publicity, Dick Kroener, 
Gargantua’s devoted keeper, appeared bothered by the atten- 
tion that M’ Toto was getting. 

“Those stories,’ he said very carefully, “about Gargantua 
being scared when we first introduced them were all wrong. 
It was she who was scared. He threw everything in the cage 
at her. He threw the celery and then he threw the carrots and 
the threw the lettuce.” 

The wise-cracking humorist Dorothy Parker was among 
those who accompanied John Ringling North to the circus 
premiere. When Parker looked at the gorillas and saw Gar- 
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gantua’s disfigured face she quipped, “I give it six months,’ 
adding, “he had better find her attractive because as far as he 
is concerned, she is absolutely the last girl in the world”* 

Others who attended the 1941 opening and gawked at 
Mr. and Mrs. Gargantua included New York City mayor 
Fiorello La Guardia who took his children and a few of their 
friends to a matinee performance which he proclaimed was 
a “grand show.” 

As the season ramped up so did the circus publicity ma- 
chine, and when the show went under canvas in Baltimore 
the Gorilla Land tent was set up for the first time. Because 
there was no additional charge to see the gorillas and every- 
one had to walk past the cages to get to the big top, thousands 
of pitch-books were sold in the tent. The ten-cent booklets 
included photographs of the gorillas along with comments 
from their keepers which reinforced the romance and trum- 
peted the fact that “Gargantua loves Toto,” and “Toto loves 
Gargantua.” 

Despite the contrived love stories, the couple never in- 
teracted and spent their days and nights alone, behind the 
thick glass. Nevertheless, in city after city huge mobs showed 
up to stare at the pair who were “apparently undisturbed by 
the crowds which day after day have jammed about their 
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Stories and photographs of the two gorillas were included 
in pitchbooks that were sold by the thousands to those who 
attended the circus in 1941. 
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glass-enclosed cages.” Meantime the couple did very little 
themselves to entertain the masses other than occasionally 
play with a tire or stroke a kitten. 

By the time that the circus reached Washington, D.C. 
the gorillas had created such a sensation that Evie Robert, 
the glamorous wife of Democratic National Committee 
Chairman Lawrence Robert, threw a cocktail party for John 
Ringling North and suggested that he bring Gargantua and 
M’Toto along as his guests. North responded that he would 
attend but despite their ferocious reputations, he would not 
bring the newlyweds as “Washington society might scare 
them to death.” 

It was press agent Allen Lester who first called the 1941 
season, The Honeymoon Tour and all along the route he ex- 
plained to reporters how the Bel Geddes tent was set apart 
from the rest of the menagerie for the purpose of providing 
the privacy that any honeymooning couple craved. 

Lester also said that the reason they never appeared 
in the same cage together was a concern that one of them 
might be injured while playing, or even in a fight. Still, as 
the season progressed, they appeared to become somewhat 
comfortable with each other as they began watching and 
imitating whatever the other was doing.” 

Henry Ringling North was among those who thought 
that a spark might be developing. He wrote that even though 
the marriage was never consummated, it seemed to him that 
Toto eventually seemed interested, describing how she flirt- 
ed with Gargantua by occasionally throwing fruit at him.” 

As The Honeymoon Tour was coming to a close, an event 
happened in a Florida railyard that could have ended in di- 
saster. On the evening of November 20, as the circus train 
was being loaded in West Palm Beach, a tractor was pulling 
Totos wagon across the Seaboard Air Line tracks at the foot 
of First Street when a police officer ordered the cat operator 
to stop. The circus worker did not obey and a slow-moving 
freight train hit the cage “squarely in the middle” tipping 
Totos cage onto its side. 

About 1,000 people were in the railyard watching 
the loading operation that night, and rumors soon began 
spreading through the crowd that a gorilla was on the loose. 
Fortunately, that was not the case. Despite the powerful jolt 
that the locomotive delivered, the heavy glass did not break, 
and circus general manager George Smith said that was the 
only reason that Toto survived the crash. 

It took nearly 45 minutes to get the cage wagon upright, 
and although the gorilla was not injured, Principe, the cat 
that had accompanied her from Cuba, was crushed when 
Toto rolled on top of her.“ 

Jose Tomas said that Toto was devastated when she re- 
alized that she had lost her longtime companion, however 
when the show arrived in Sarasota a few days later she was 
given a fluffy new Persian cat and according to Tomas her 
disposition immediately brightened.* 

Although Gargantua and Toto never appeared together 
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Gargantua and M'Toto’s air-conditioned cage wagons were placed end to end 


in the Gorilla Land tent. 
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in an actual circus performance, in 1942 the show included a 
burlesque presentation titled “The Wedding of Mr. and Mrs. 
Gargantua.” Twice a day the comic ceremony was performed 
in the center ring and every clown on the show was a part of 
the bridal party. 

Throughout the 1940s the two gorillas were exhibited 
together, in separate wagons for two seasons and then in 
the same cage after John 
Ringling North was oust- 
ed as president of the cir- 
cus and his cousin Robert 
Ringling took over manage- 
ment of the show in 1943. 
The gorillas’ joint appear- 
ance in the same wagon 
continued through 1947. 

It was during that 
period that North hired 
Norman Bel Geddes to 
remodel Sarasotas John 
Ringling Hotel, and create 
the M’Toto Room, a wildly 
popular nightclub that was 
named in honor of the go- 
rilla that he had once hoped 
would mate with Gargan- 
tua. 


7 
- 


By the time that North = 
regained control of the cir- 


cus in 1947 he was resigned coast tour of 1941. 


to the fact that Gargantua and Toto did 
not have the chemistry to produce an off- 
spring, so the following season he began 
searching for a pair of young gorillas that 
they could “adopt.”*° 

North's quest to acquire baby gorillas 
was somewhat prophetic when Gargantua, 
who had symbolized the ferocious image 
of a savage beast for millions who had at- 
tended the circus, died of a combination of 
pneumonia and a tooth infection in Miami 
on November 25, 1949, the final day of the 
season.” 

Jose Tomas was among those who 
detected a sadness in Toto as Gargantua’s 
lifeless body was taken from his cage and 
flown to Johns Hopkins University for 
an autopsy and on to Yale University’s 
Peabody Museum where his remains are 
stored. 

“Gargantua was no stranger to Toto,’ 
Tomas said. “They lived right next door. 
Toto was never turned loose in the cage 
with him, but they were neighbors.” Ac- 
cording to Tomas she grieved for him. “When Gargantua 
died,” he said, “she was all alone” 

Shortly after Gargantua died, North was able to acquire a 
pair of infant gorillas from the Belgian Congo. They arrived 
in Sarasota in 1950 and although both were immortalized in 
the opening scene of Cecil B. DeMille’s The Greatest Show on 
Earth, neither Gargantua IJ nor Mademoiselle Toto had the 
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The faces of Gargantua and M’Toto were seen by millions of Americans during the coast-to- 


Circus World Museum 
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The promotion of Mr. and Mrs. Gargantua continued after the show returned to winter quarters when an oversized holiday 
card was sent to friends of the circus in late 1941. 


same impact or audience appeal as their predecessors. 

M’Toto remained in winter quarters from 1951 through 
1953. She resumed trouping with Ringling-Barnum in 1954, 
appearing in the menagerie each of the Big Show’s final three 
seasons under canvas.” After tours with the Royal American 
Shows carnival in 1958 and 1959, she went into semi-retire- 
ment in Florida. Although each spring Toto made the trip 
to New York for an annual appearance at Madison Square 
Garden, she spent most of her days watching television in 
her cage at the Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey winter 
quarters in Venice. 

It was there that she died July 28, 1968 at the age of 36. 

“She died of old age,’ Jose Tomas said, “just went to sleep 
in my arms.” 

The gorillas death was announced by Irvin Feld, pres- 
ident and chief executive officer of the circus who simply 
said, “M’ Toto was a trouper to the end”! 

M Toto, the gorilla who achieved fame as Mrs. Gargan- 
tua, was buried in a simple wooden coffin at the Sandy Lane 
Pet Cemetery near the Venice winter quarters. 

Her grave marker placed by the woman who had res- 
cued her while on safari in 1932 reads “Sleep well my darling 
companion. You will always be remembered?” Bw 
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Chris Berry Collection 


Editor’s note 


A comprehensive article about “The Ringling-Barnum 


Gorillas and Their Cages” by Fred D. Pfening, Jr. and Rich- 
ard J. Reynolds HI was published in the November-Decem- 
ber 2006 issue of Bandwagon. That article provided consid- 
erable background on gorillas in general and reviewed the 
full chronology of all of the Ringling-Barnum gorillas from 
1921 through 1975. 
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Jackie LeClaire in his clown 


MEF OR SS PH makeup of later years. 
JACKIE LECLAIRE 
(192? ~ PRESENT) Plaque presented to Jackie LeClaire in 1996 
Jeckie wes bern te circus parents and started clowning al am 4 . 
rerly age, Ax a young man he became his father’s partner who wes when he was inducted into the Clown Hall 
t down with RBGSB. He learned the skills and performed ex an of Fame. 
tertalist fer a sheet tine. He was Cornel Wibde’s double on the 


trapere in the film "The Greatest Show ea Earth.” He performed Jackie LeClaire, one of the most be- 

fer RBBSB je Seuth America. Caba and Furepe. deckie wes ene of 1 a b 7 f if . F 

live clowns to perform with the first American cirews in the ove members of the Sarasota circus 

Soviet Unien. duckie wes the official clown fer Rich Plan Froren community, was second generation circus 

Foed Company. A > A ‘ 

Se ae on his father’s side. The elder LeClaire, 
born John Baptist LeClercq, entered show 
business about 1910 as part of a three-man 
comedy acrobatic team. After appearing 
in vaudeville and with small circuses, the 
troupe joined Ringling Bros. in 1917. 
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Paul Wenzel onjstilts with his famous horse gag on 
Sparks Circus 1923 


The Professor. Absolute genius. Eccentric. Lived on boat 
in Tampa Bay. Horse on hind legs. Goose in walkaround 
scene in Greatest Show on Earth. Found box jammed with 
his uncashed salary checks. Never went to bank. Challenge 
to stilt walkers of today. 


| ae 
Albert “Flo” White in front of spe¢ os oh Ringling-Barnum, late 1940s 
i aA Ss ‘wa Ss Sg aaa 


He was on Campbell Bros. and Gollmar Bros. 
before joining 

Ringling Bros. 

Circus if 


1913. 


- 


Great American talking clown. Perfect for one ring and 
small circuses. Came from circus family. Large family. All 
circus performers, even today. Famous table rock act. Also, 
expert with canvas and spotting shows. Rigger, prop man, 
electrician. Knew it was important to be needed to make 
money. 


On old time 
tent shows before 
Ringling-Barnum. 
Neat makeup. 
Pretty clown. 

Not necessarily 
funny. Elegant. 
Smooth moving. 
Sophisticated. Well 
liked, especially 

by the press. 
Cooperative. 
Earlier days worked 
as a bearded lady 
on carnivals. 
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Earl Shipley in press photo while onSells Floto ——Frankte-Saluto-on Ringling:Barnum at Un versity of 
Circus in 1921. ——— > —Detroit Stadium 
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Top left. August. Businessman clown. Boss clown. Big on 
winter dates. Looked out for fellow clowns. Great thrill show 
clown. Advance clown on Ringling-Barnum before me. He 
got me the job when he left. Had slide trombone gag. Pants 
went up and down. 


Top right. Popular. Ostracized by family for becoming a 
clown. Pat Valdo hired him. Loved children. Graphic painter 
of wagons, etc. Very serious about clowning. Neat makeup. 
Hardest working clown | ever knew. 


Left. real name Glen Sunberry. Contortionist like Lou 
Jacobs. Albino. Poor eyesight. Tall, skinny. Was in South 
America, Russia and Europe with me. Hard to tell his age. 
Always looked old. 


In 1920 a young woman caught his eye while he rode by 
her in a Ringling-Barnum parade. He met her on the lot that 
afternoon and the two hit it off. He suggested she visit him 
in the next town, which was only about 13 miles away. She 
did, and he asked her to marry him. She accepted and they 
wed the next January. She joined him on Ringling-Barnum. 
Their son Jackie was born in 1927. 

Kinko on Cole Bros. He traveled with his parents on Ringling-Barnum in the 

Circus at Hammond, late 1920s into the 1930s until his mother died from Mul- 

Indiana, August 13, , tiple Sclerosis in 1936 after which Jackie boarded with rela- 

1935.- 4 Br. tives. His father’s acrobatic act eventually disbanded and he 
joined clown alley. 
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I photo, date unknown 
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Paul Alpert on Ringling-Barnum in 1936. 


Always known as Prince Paul. From Boston. Funny, 
talented, intelligent. Dwarf. Wife a big woman. She was 
quoted as saying “I like big cars and little men.” 


Wonderful clown. Perfectionist. Took his profession 
very seriously. Was on Ringling many years and closed 
his career with Beatty show. Extremely funny in drag 
as so straight and rough looking. Made his own clown 
white and took it off with soap and water. Always willing 
to say “yes” when asked to do something. Really did a 
lot of heavy “Cherry Pie” during the early 1940s. He and 
another guy loaded all the performer trunks in the wagon 
on Ringling. 


Jackie earned his first paycheck for clowning on 
Ringling-Barnum in 1944 while still a teenager. In 1946 
he performed a single trapeze act and a cloud swing, 
his only season out of clown makeup. Father and son 
last trouped together in the fall 1949. After the tented 
season, Jackie worked the Cuban date with Ringling- 
Barnum. He was a stunt double for Cornel Wilde in The 
Greatest Show on Earth, and also appeared as a clown in 


Greatest clown ever for projecting in a large tent. 
Huge gestures. Most famous face. On U. S. postage stamp. > I 
Contortionist. Great teacher at clown camps and clown a= Sess = ercee ; Ses 
college. A white face. Adapted Fratellini look. Never WoStWET<o)re-Vatomalrurluteltere-laelmatiaye [tate stLaal ln Wiis koe 
received the acclaim or financial gain he deserved. Mi > Ade OSL Re SES EC ANS Sad th a 


ora. thins Witsa 
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Paul Jerome was a great clown, but very cranky. If 
anyone made noise [in the sleeper on the train] he would put 
his head out and go “grrr grr,’ and growl at them and that 
would be enough to keep everybody quiet. Paul Jung said he 
was one of the funniest clowns he ever knew. 


Felix Adler on Ringling-Barnum in 1939. 
- 


Paul Jung, producing clown on Ringling-Barnum 
1939. 


« “aa, 
Genius prop builder. Did Disney and nursery rhyme 
characters. Built props for other circuses and ice shows in 
winter. Invented the Atom Smasher gag. Injured when he 
was an acrobat. Limped. Worked to his advantage as clown 
as people thought limp was part of the act. Had a stateroom 
on the train. Even Lou Jacobs did not have one. Better he was 
your friend than your enemy. Murdered at Forrest Hotel in 
New York City in 1965. 


the movie. Leaving Ringling in the early 1950s he performed 
in Orrin Davenport, Gil Gray and Tom Packs-produced cir- 
cuses; auto thrill shows; fairs; corporate events; department 
stores; and even birthday parties. In the late 1950s he was 
“Richo the Rich Plan Clown,’ as a spokesman for a frozen 
food company. 

He was the producing clown with the Ringling unit that 
toured South America over the winter of 1961-1962. For 
most of 1962 and 1963 he was the advance clown for Big 
Bertha. In that role he presented Caroline Kennedy a gift 
at the White House. In 1963 he was with the first American 
circus to tour the Soviet Union, and later that year he was on 
Ringling’s Barnum and Bailey Circus, a star-crossed show 
that did poorly in Europe. 

After being with Ringling-Barnum stateside in 1964, he 


King of clowns. Outstanding white face. Free roller and 
a bs artist. Feud with Frankie Saluto. Always featured in 
production numbers. 
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Emmett Kelly and Jack LeClaire, Jackie's father, Happy Kellems on Robbins Bros. Circus in 1938. 
on Ringling-Barnum in 1944. 


Real name Harold Kellems. Happy tramp. On 
minstrel shows and showboats before entering circus. 
Had an overbite, which he made use of in clowning. Big 
bulging eyes. Total look worked for him in every way. 


From Sedan, Kansas. Cartoonist before entering circus. Weary Willie was originally a cartoon character he 
created. Had trapeze act before becoming clown. Not that famous in circus, but most famous clown ever. Worked 
in night clubs, for Brooklyn Dodgers, and in movies. Spotlight gag a classic. Simple man. Friend of my dad. 
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On old Cole Bros. 
Circus. Later Clyde 
Beatty-Cole Bros. 
Circus. Suppose to 
be Australian, but 
when he had a few 
drinks he lost his 

accent. Could never 
_ be proven either 
way. Hard working. 
Famous for his Miss 
America walk around 
and levitation pass 
out. 


Eddie Dullum on Kelly-Miller Circus in 1951. 
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Gene Lewis with “Miss Mara” Papadopaulos at the Harry Dann on Ringling-Barnum, 1942. 
Ringling-Barnum winter juarters c.1952. 


Above. Very talented. Good hearted. One of funniest 
clowns ever. Took advantage of skinny, boney look. Hilarious 
misfit army soldier gag. 


Above right. Classic look. Neat. Fantastic white face 
clown. Had innovative style. Wore harem pants. Later 
became ringmaster after mother passed away. She made all 
his costumes. 


Right. English. Bareback rider. Famous boxing gag with 
Otto Griebling. Dressed in tuxedo. Charlie Chaplin type. 
Complex. Not happy as clown. Beneath his dignity. 
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Little Billy from Johnstown, Pennsylvania. 
Wanted to be a clown so bad. Started in cook house 
on Ringling. With me in South America. | let him 
use my costume and gave him some. Last show 
was Vargas in 1979. Loved children. He would get 
distracted by child and leave ring while working. 
Written about in several books. Truly loved the 
circus and his fellow clowns. 


Bill McCabe with 

Antoinette Cristiani on 

thé Cristiani Bros. Circusin 
960. x } 


left the circus business, becoming a hairdresser in 
Sarasota. Unsurprisingly, he continued to clown 
on a part-time basis. Throughout the 1990s he was 
an instructor at summer clown camps, and a lec- 
turer at clown conventions. He was elected to the 
Clown Hall of Fame in 1996 and Sarasota’s Circus 
Ring of Fame in 2002. 

In the early 2000s he became Circus Sarasota’s 
Ambassador of Mirth, a public relations position 
in which he charmed local groups, often in nurs- 
ing homes, with his intimate knowledge of the 
circus and clowning. He often gave a presentation 


Ernie Burch, publicity photo from about 1966 while on 
Al Dobritch dates. 


C. B. DeMille called him Blinko because of the long 
Went by Rocco the clown. Football player at Loyola eyelashes he wore in Greatest Show on Earth. Outstanding 

University. Tough and Powerful. Close friend of Felix Adler. | makeup. Was ambassador clown for Circus Circus Casino in 

Never on Ringling. Famous for table rock act. Did it by pure ___Las Vegas for 12 years. Balloon artist. Real example of what 

force, not technique or acrobatic ability. Fratellini makeup. — a clown who works close to audience ought to be. Class 

Lou Nagy not happy about it. A drinker, he broke his neck __ personified. Great personality in and out of costume. 

doing table rock. Tegge Circus Archives 
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Harold Hall while on Cole Bros. Circus from 1940 to 1942. 


Trouped with Downie 
Bros., Walter L. Main, and 
Cole Bros. Circuses. Classic 
example of traditional 
storybook look of white 
face clowns of the past. 
Always starched his outfit. 
Immaculate. Talk about 
keeping clean. No sit or eat 
in costume. 

Tegge Circus Archives 


Produced production 
numbers. Not necessarily 
funny, but did funny 
gags. Big. Perfectionist. 
Wardrobe never half done. 
Ringmaster. Produced own 
circus in shopping centers. 
Made costumes and props 
for other clowns. Had 
fireplace in his trailer. 
Tegge Circus Archives 
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Jimmy Douglass while on Cristiani Bros. 


Circus about 1959. 
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on the history of clowning, in which he showed 
slides of his peers. He had no script, but used 3” 
x4" note cards to prompt his memory when pho- 
tos of his brethren were shown. While his com- 
ments were usually positive, he knew that not all 
clowns were created equal and each one brought 
his own strengths and weaknesses to his charac- 
ter. He peppered his talks with entertaining and 
often poignant antidotes that provided insight into 
his peers’ personalities, technique, work ethic and 
creativity. He noted that some clowns were funny 
while others could only do funny gags. 

The text associated with each picture is from 
Jackie’s note cards. In many cases the wording has 
been slightly modified, and in a couple of cases the 
remarks originated in other pieces he wrote. Un- 
fortunately, many references could not be included 
because of their enigmatic nature. For example, 
one of his note cards referenced a “car electric” 
and a “dog trailer” without further explanation. 
They and others like them were deleted so as not to 
confuse the reader. One can only guess how much 
more we would know about the business of being 
funny had Jackie fleshed out his notes. We can be 
grateful, however, for what he has left us. 

To say Jackie loved clowning would be a colos- 
sal understatement. While he treasured bringing 
joy to both adults and children, he took his craft 
seriously. His father taught him that “if you're go- 
ing to do it, do it right, or don't do it at all,” and 
he followed that ad- 
vice. While he said 
he “never made any 
money in this stupid 
business,’ he was 
rich in many other 
ways. He never re- 
gretted the path he 
took in life. “It gets 
into your blood and 
youre hooked,” he 
said. Many of his 
friends said he was 
the kindest person 
they knew. John Ed- 
mond LeClercq, aka 
Jackie LeClaire, died 
on March 17, 2019 


at the age of 91. 


photos from 
Fred D. Pfening 
III Archives 
except as noted 


Otto Griebling in and out of 
makeup, publicity photo for 
a winter Grotto date in late 
1940s. 


Respected by the general public and his peers as being 


the funniest circus clown ever without question. Really 
believed in what he did. Became clown after bareback 
riding accident in 1930 on Sells Floto. He loved telling the 
story about when Albert Hodgini, the head of the riding 
act in which Otto appeared, sent him out with a dollar bill 
between shows to bring him back a loaf of bread and a 
quart of milk. Otto went to grocery store and happened to 
see a hardware store next to it. He went in to look around 
and got to talking with the owner. Otto was quite young 
and he poured his heart out about how difficult Hodgini 


was to work for, especially in teaching him bareback riding. 
The owner felt sorry for him and said, “You're not happy 
with the circus? I'll give you a job.” He went to work in the 
hardware store and never went back to the circus. By the 
time the circus returned the next year, | guess he had had 
enough of selling nuts and bolts, so he went to the grocery 
store next door, bought a loaf of bread and a quart of milk. 
When he got to the lot he saw Hodgini sitting in a chair, 
reading. Otto went over to him and said, “Here's your loaf 
of bread and quart of milk.” Albert didn’t even look up. He 
just said, “Where's the change?” True story. 
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Total paid distribution: 1002. (f) Total distribu- 
tion: 1002. (g) Copies not distributed: 126. (h) 
Total: 1128. (i) Percent paid: 100%. 

Number of copies of single issue published 


Bandwagon 


jociety . ; 0 
— 
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Goming Soon! 


Bandwagon 
Slipcases 


Save and preserve your Bandwagons 
in attractive acid-neutral slipcases 
each accommodating 8 to 
copies of the Circus Historical 
Society journal. These are being 
manufactured by Hudson Paper Co. 
of Stratford CT. 
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For details on price and availability, 
check the online Bookstore at: 
https://circushistory.org/bookstore/ 


nearest to filing date is (a) Total copies printed: 
790. (b1) Mailed outside-county paid subscrip- 
tions stated on PS Form 3541 (Include paid dis- 
tribution above nominal rate, advertiser's proof 
copies, and exchange copies): 615. (b3) Paid 
distribution outside the mails including sales 
through dealers and carriers, street vendors, 
counter sales, and other paid distribution out- 
side USPS: 50. (b4) Paid distribution by other 
classes of mail through USPS (first class): 15. 
(c) Total paid distribution: 680. (f) Total distri- 
bution: 680. (g) Copies not distributed: 110. (h) 
Total: 790. (i) Percent paid: 100%. 

I certify that the statements made by me above 
are correct and complete. 

(Signed by) Martha Roth Wells, 10/01/20. 
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THE BEST LOVED STORY OF CHILDHOOD DAYS MADE REALIN SCENES OF ENCHANTING WITCHERY 


Summerj202i1 -(Sarasota,|Flonida 
Now,accepting\selectiitems iforithisyevent 
‘Submissions ito: info@freedomauctions:com 
orcall:\941\-725-21|166 
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Hike NORADA 


FRENCH, 


€THE MYSTERIOUS GLOBE. 
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